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To mankind the power is mercifully 
given to look through the whirling 
confusion of transient events and to 
see, dimly perhaps, but with some 
measure of certainty, the fixed 
forms of more stable hope. The 
very stars in their courses teach us 
that out of the nebular chaos nature 
slowly but inevitably evolves the 
great luminaries of heaven, and if 
there is one lesson we may learn 
from the processes of history it is 
that the world-wide organization of 
mankind is an inevitable necessity. 
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Can Listening Become A Case Work Art?’ 
Nannie E. Deihl and Robert S. Wilson 


OMEWHERE in Dimnet’s little book 
on The Art of Thinking he speaks of 
bringing into a gathering engaged in a froth 
of conversation a gentleman of high intel- 
lectual ability and personal magnetism. He 
describes the shift which occurred in the 
conversation from verbal effervescence to the 
more solid stuff of life as the gathering came 
under the quiet, invigorating influence of 
this man “ with the expectant face.” With 
scarcely a word from the newcomer a 
transition came in the character of the 
conversation. 
If clients of social agencies could articu- 
late their more intimate personal reactions 
to the case work process, might they talk of 


*This tentative analysis summarizes a series of 
conversations in which the two writers—of quite 
diverse experience—attempted to articulate, com- 
pare, and generalize certain phases of interviewing 
technique. Analysis has grown out of a variety of 
case work and survey experiences (both within and 
without a formal social agency set-up) and delib- 
erate experimentation extending over a two-year 
period. 

Any generalizations presented are proffered as 
hypotheses. They may or may not check with the 
experience of other social workers; however, they 
do seem to explain best the rdle taken by the social 
worker within these episodes. We invite others to 
comment, generalizing from a still different set of 
experiences. 

The discussion recognizes that listening is only 
one phase of interviewing method, and the “ listen- 
ing role” only one out of several possible roles. 
Indeed, listening is sharply delimited in the absence 
of other case work techniques. Neither does the 
discussion presume that the social worker can take 
the place of an analyst or psychiatrist. 

Especially helpful in various stages in the articu- 
lation of this material have been the comments of 
Miss Ella Weinfurther of the National Association 
of Travelers’ Aid Societies, Miss Florence Day 
and Miss Katherine Clark of the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 
Miss Bertha Reynolds of the New York Child 
Guidance Institute, Miss Esther Twente of the 
Family Service Society, Kansas City, Kansas, and 
Miss Margaret E. Rich of the Family Welfare 
Association of America. 


the gains in self-insight which came as they 
were “listened to” by a social worker with 
expectant face? Might there be a type of 
skilled listening which, in its ability to 
reorient the individual to his situation and 
restore morale, constitutes a high form of 
case work art? Perhaps the more usual type 
of listening is that resulting from fatigue, 
passivity, befuddlement, or inability to re- 
cover the management of the interview 
seized by a client with a knack for expansive 
monologues or a knowledge more definite 
than the social worker of what he wishes 
from the interview. Might there, however, 
be a type of listening where the case worker 
plays a dynamic rather than a passive role? 
Is there a kind of therapeutic listening 
which is the result of plan and of consciously 
utilized techniques? That such skilled listen- 
ing does exist in practice and is implicit in 
the newer interpretations? of interviewing 
and of the case work relationship seems to 
us an hypothesis meriting examination. 
Helpful relationships other than those in 
formal social work set-ups seem to give con- 
crete evidence of values in an art of listen- 
ing. Constructive use of listening occurs 
occasionally in the relationships of priest 
and parishioner, particularly in the confes- 
sional. It occurs at times in relation of 
friend to friend. When one experiences 
? Note especially the following: Virginia Robin- 
son: A Changing Psychology in Social Case 
Work, Univ. of North Carolina Press. Interviews, 
Interviewers, and Interviewing, a compilation by 
the Family Welfare Association of America, par- 
ticularly papers by Pearl Salsberry and Lucy 
Wright. IJnterviews, a study by the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the American Association of Social Workers. 
Eleanor Neustaedter: “Case Worker’s Role in 
Treatment,” in Proceedings, National Conference 
of Social Work, 1932, 204-213. Jessie Taft: “ The 
Time Element in Mental Hygiene Therapy as 


Applied to Social Case Work,” in Proceedings, 
National Conference of Social Work, 1932, 368-381. 
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disturbing situations, the other furnishes a 
quiet companionship receptive to but not 
insistent upon a recital of the difficulty. 
Those who have experienced in friendship 
this rare blend of understanding, quiet sym- 
pathy, and a knowledge of the virtues of 
silence, sense through it a perceptible les- 
sening of their own feeling of strain or 
confusion. 

Experiences with persons applying for 
assistance at welfare agencies seem also to 
suggest possibilities in skilled listening. 
Frequently the case worker’s first use of 
listening has been accidental, client-com- 
pelled, or intuitive, rather than planned. At 
times, circumstances are such that willing- 
ness to listen is virtually all that the social 
worker can offer. Yet such experiences have 
given evidence of the self-insight and re- 
newed resourcefulness which clients may 
find in talking over their difficulties with a 
poised, understanding listener. 

For many months one executive in a mid- 
western family agency has been instructing 
her staff to take time deliberately from a 
busy schedule to listen to the client’s own 
story. Even with a relief budget perilously 
near exhaustion, her workers are thus avoid- 
ing a sense of complete futility. Still other 
skilled interviewers who are serving at the 
intake desk on special unemployment cases 
report instances where would-be clients dis- 
cover as they are listened to sympathetically 
that they really have not, as they thought, 
reached the end of their rope. 


Therapeutic Listening 


A certain amount of listening is conceded 
as effective in every interview. It seems 
necessary, however, to distinguish the inter- 
view in which listening is a consciously pre- 
dominant part and not incidental to the case 
work process. If we should try to charac- 
terize the kind of listening which seems to 
give respite to personality-strain and worry, 
we might get such terms as: “ expectant,” 
“understanding,” “poised,” “ non-emo- 
tional,” “casual.” The silence of the 
listener is a receptive silence. It both invites 
and respects disclosures. The sense of 
intimacy is in the type of the disclosures 
rather than in the character of the relation— 
the listener retains a certain degree of im- 
personality. She fills a dual role of confi- 
dant and stranger, of participant and outside 
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observer. The interviewing relationship 
presents, it would seem, a curious paradox 
of such apparently contradictory terms as 
nearness and remoteness, animation and 
casualness, intimacy and impersonality, rap- 
port and professional distance, understand- 
ing yet comparative absence of expression 
of sympathy. 

The role of listener describes a far more 
dynamic relation to the person in trouble 
than the passivity ordinarily associated with 
the term. In the listening interview the one 
receiving the disclosures gives a curious 
impression of aliveness. Passive silence 
gets only the client’s speech, a kind of sur- 
face behavior. Dynamic listening connotes 
listening to the client’s total personality. 
Listening of this character seeks the subtle 
meaning—hints of motivations, reactions to 
experience, interpretations painful to articu- 
late—conveyed by non-verbal gestures 
(such as movements or expressions of eyes; 
posture; pitch, inflection, and speed of 
voice; hand movements) as much as by 
speech. 

Inadvertent reminders by manner or 
speech of wide discrepancies in experience, 
in definitions of situations, or in social 
status, slow up or bar release. Unless the 
talker-listener relation can occur on a plane 
of equality, its usefulness is limited. Any 
strictly professional relation submerges such 
discrepancies because of the new plane of 
meeting which it sets up. These inequalities 
are still further overcome where the profes- 
sional relation has been informalized and 
mellowed by understanding and a keen sense 
of shared humanity. 


The Listener 


There are certain types of people who sel- 
dom assume the role of helpful listener. 
Among these are the persons who become 
impatient with the limitations of their 
human material; hence they storm and 
moralize, offer immediate explanation of the 
difficulty, and proceed to superimpose a pef- 
fectly good plan to be apathetically accepted 
or emotionally rejected by the client ; similar 
to these are the persons geared high in rate 
of work and unable to. shift to a more 
leisurely tempo in the interviewing situation. 
Occasionally, too, the person unused to 4 
listening réle is the person who has missed 
growing up in certain ways, who fears 
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silence as an evidence that she has lost con- 
trol of the situation, and who attempts dis- 
ciplinary measures which bar articulation of 
the difficulty. 

Individuals in trouble more often find 
effective listening in persons displaying in 
their relations to others a comfortable tempo 
of life, disciplined emotions, and an inner 
serenity in the midst of pressure. Art in 
listening is in part an accretion from case 
work training; but it likewise is related to a 
mature philosophy of life. It might include 
the sort of self-insight which has enabled 
one to meet external difficulties and resolve 
one’s own emotional problems. Such is not 
a static kind of placidity, but a measure of 
serenity dynamic in the sense that the social 
worker has accepted, on an adult level, life 
as on-going change where she herself must 
frequently make readjustments. 

Perhaps those who assume most easily the 
role of listener are the individuals who have 
gained a certain humbleness growing in part 
out of the hope that in a human contact they 
might not fail; in part out of their intimate 
experiences of the difficulties involved in 
meeting stress. Characteristic of some of 
these skilled listeners is a fundamental 
sporting attitude toward life. 

Silence may be used, of course, either as a 
way of disciplining the client or as an 
attempt by the social worker to evidence her 
vantage point in the case work relationship 
and force the client’s hand. There are times 
when failure to use it may give evidence of 
the worker’s own professional insecurity. 

However, the kind of silence to which we 
are referring grows out of a general attitude 
of real interest in the client as a person; a 
mature tolerance toward the particular 
modes of conduct which another has taken; 
a hesitancy to project on another one’s own 
standards of behavior; and an honest desire 
to know the client’s point of view. The 
turning of this silence into effective treat- 
ment presupposes that one has within one’s 
self certain securities, a degree of invulnera- 
bility within life’s flux, and an objective 
attitude akin to the anthropologist’s in one’s 
view of social norms. 


The Stuff of Listening 


Skilled listening assumes significance in 
any recital of facts loaded for the speaker 
with pain, conflict, insecurity, worry, or 
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other cause of personality-strain. The client 
can be encouraged to articulate the inner 
meanings and _ subjective interpretations 
which he has assigned to puzzling or socially 
disapproved behavior, to earlier disturbing 
or unassimilated experiences, or to the im- 
mediate trouble-situation and his reaction to 
it. These subjective realities, not the reali- 
ties as they appear to the external observer, 
determine his conduct and his conception of 
his role—of confidence or inadequacy, inde- 
pendence or dependency, recovery or loss of 
status. 

But positive elements are equally a part of 
listening. The social worker may find crop- 
ping out a remnant of faith, a faint love of 
beauty, a sparkle of spontaneity, a glimmer 
of self-confidence residual from previous 
situations successfully met. The listening 
interview seeks to release and strengthen 
these psychological resources obscured by 
worry or conflict. 


The Art of Listening 


As we have indicated in our description 
of the listener, any techniques for pur- 
posive listening must necessarily be mechani- 
cal and untherapeutic unless vivified and 
humanized by a certain type of attitude. 
With the skilled listener, job philosophy and 
way of meeting clients have become largely 
synonymous with a life philosophy and a 
way of viewing all types of relationships. 

Certainly all types of interviewing require 
of the interviewer a delicate sense of pro- 
portion between questioning, comment, and 
silence. The point of equilibrium between 
these, which is the essence of case work 
skill, seems to vary with the personality of 
the client, his attitudes, the extent of rap- 
port, the purpose of the interview, the set- 
ting, and the emotional toning of facts 
sought from the client or vouchsafed by 
him. Even in the usual interview, the 
amount of talking done by the interviewer 
often appears in inverse ratio to his skill. 
In the listening type of interview there is 
still a different proportion of questioning, 
comment, and silence. Each word demands 
most careful planning and calm utterance. 
The case worker in the listening interview 
uses her questions with the deftness of a 
surgeon’s knife and the apparent casualness 
of a rural loafer whittling away at a wooden 
box. 
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Equally as important as the words spoken 
by the interviewer is the displaying of a re- 
laxed, calm outward appearance which will 
be associated in the client’s mind with 
serenity, understanding, and _ casualness. 
The social worker seeks to exhibit a con- 
tagious poise and attitude, the identification 
of which by the client will help to remove 
him from inadequate attitudes toward his 
difficulty. 

In any interview which involves for the 
interviewee self-description and interpreta- 
tion, overt expression of sympathy is ex- 
traneous and handicapping. When the 
listener enters the emotional context of the 
situation to the person in trouble, she de- 
limits her capacity to remove that person 
from the warped, subjective interpretation 
of previous experience or present failure. 
Yet it is that emotionalized picture which in 
itself constitutes part of the difficulty and 
the fundamental barrier to self-insight. The 
skilled listener comprehends these inner 
meanings and interpretations, yet refuses to 
enter them emotionally. 

The possible integrative values of listen- 
ing necessitate, then, that listening—even 
that which occurs on a plane of equality and 
understanding—occur at an emotional dis- 
tance. While sympathetic attitudes precede 
and follow the listening type of interview, 
they may need to be wholly excluded from 
the body of the interview. 
understanding rather than sympathy give 
the clue to listening as an art of helping.* 


Sequence in the Listening Interview 


While the stages of the predominantly 
purposive listening interview are basically 
those of any interview, there appear to us to 
be certain modifications useful to distin- 
guish. The techniques employed seem to 
vary with the stage in the sequence. 

Experience would seem to indicate that 
the following sequence is most effective in 


*See Max Weber: Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 
in Vol. III of Grundriss der Sozialékonomie, 
Tiibingen, 1922, 1-10, for his distinction between 
sympathy and understanding; or see discussion of 
Weber in Abel: Systematic Sociology in Germany, 
Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and 
Political Science, No. 31, Columbia University 
Press. 

See also discussion of empathy by Burgess in 
Shaw’s The Jack-roller, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1930; and his analysis of types of situations in dis- 
cussion of the case in Shaw’s Natural History of 
a Delinquent Career, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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the listening interview: (1) establishing 
common ground or common plane of meet- 
ing (rapport); (2) exploration for points 
of personality-strain or hidden strengths; 
(3) selection of the experiences, attitudes, 
or aspirations shown in such exploration to 


be significant; (4) closing the interview. 
(1) Establishing common ground or plane of 
meeting. 

Highly important in the listening interview is 
the seeking of a common plane wherein the social 
worker and client can be equally comfortable. If 
adequately established, client and social worker 
might during this stage reverse roles with little 
awareness of shift. Our discussion under “ Thera- 
peutic Listening” suggests further methods appli- 
cable at this point and the type of attitude which 
gives them meaning. The current literature and 
practice of interviewing has identified various tech- 
niques useful at this point, but these are too widely 
known to require any discussion. 


(2) Exploration for points of personality-strain 
and hidden strengths. 

We have found that the use of the short declara- 
tive seutence gives much greater release to the 
client’s thinking than the question, which is likely 
to point too directly at the places of tension. The 
interviewer voices in the declarative sentence an 
idea directly contradictory to what she senses to 
be the case, although it may be exactly the picture 
of himself which the client would like to create in 
her mind. But she intones her positive statement 
as if it were a question, or makes her statement so 
non-committal that she does not influence but en- 
courages the client in the choice of material which 
he articulates. 

This technique of the suspended statement leaves 
the client feeling that the listener is unlikely to 
pass any judgment upon any unconventional motiva- 
tion or conduct or unsuccessful experience which 
he might narrate. He feels that she is interested 
in and accepts any interpretation which he may 
wish to put upon it. With such an easy way out 
he may talk freely, released from previous inhibi- 
tions due to pride, loss of nerve, or fear of social 
disapproval because of deviation from some ac- 
cepted standard of conduct. In this exploratory 
listening the social worker selects in her own mind 
points of weakness and strength. 

Throughout the interview, indications of tension 
or relaxation, a questioning glance, or some facial 
expression may indicate as much as speech 
approach to some emotional difficulty or submerged 
aspiration. 

Some personality-difficulties so discovered may 
be dismissed as casual; others may be definitely 
excluded from further exploration as de 
the specialized skill of the psychiatrist or analyst; 
or the social worker may feel that the client’s per- 
sonality has been sufficiently realigned about 
difficulty to establish a fairly satisfactory adjust- 
ment unwise to disturb. Still other difficulties she 
may encourage the client to carry over for furt 
articulation in the next stage of the interview. 
Once these are brought to light and properly articu- 
lated, she may enable the client to administer treat- 
ment to himself (dissolve points of conflict of 
worry, reinforce points of strength, or assimilate 
painful experience by its re-interpretation). 
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(3) Selection of the experiences, attitudes, or 
aspirations shown by such exploration to be 
significant. 

There is little value in listening to the client’s 
favorite stories which rationalize his failures, or to 
the extensive monologues into which he launches 
to sidestep main issues. There are many such 
stories that the interviewer might listen to indefi- 
nitely to no avail. In such instances it is necessary 
for the listener to take a more active role. She 
may do this by puncturing the client’s recital with 
a concise question, or (depending upon the mood 
of the client) make quiet comment which guides 
his thought into speech more pertinent. As the 
client observes his listener and finds that she has 
less concern than he for certain painful experi- 
ences, his narration becomes increasingly self- 
steered. 

When a delicate balance of comment and silence 
has released some experience particularly painful, 
the skilled listener submerges all consciousness of 
individuality or sex. She becomes little more than 
a piece of furniture, an “itself” rather than a 
“herself.” Yet her actual aliveness is as great or 
greater than in other case work processes. As the 
disclosures become even more intimate or self- 
interpretation more painful to the client’s ego, she 
submerges her individuality still more, except as she 
suggests an interpretation* or makes a whimsical 
comment to reduce the client’s intensity. 

In such intimate unbarings as this there is an 
inner reserve of the client that is too pain-laden for 
the interviewer to invade for long with her eyes, 
much less coerce into visibility. Seldom does she 
continue for any prolonged period eye-to-eye with 
the speaker, but by occasional glances of compre- 
hension and reassurance she communicates her 
attitude of understanding and suspended judgment. 

The skilled listener may get occasional introduc- 
tions to skeletons of the inner self or the family. 
Toward them she evidences no emotion, such as the 
client might well anticipate from the enjoyment of 
others in the “True Story” style of revelation. 
Rather, listening as an art frequently involves a 
dexterous consigning to apparent oblivion (so far 
as the person under strain can see) such intimate 
experience, though maintaining the enlarged under- 
standing which such facts give. 

At times the social worker senses that the full 
statement of painful experience or embarrassing 
motivation would be disintegrating, and not thera- 
peutic. The skilled listener has acquired a delicacy 
of technique and a working familiarity with human 
motives. Guided by this knowledge, when full re- 
cital of experiences or motivation seems poor case 
work she can fill in, detecting the inarticulated 
meanings as well as the spoken, reading the mean- 
ing of non-verbal gestures as well as the verbal. 
One client described this abridgment of experi- 
ence in his comment: “I believe you will [carry 
through a proposed plan of treatment] because you 
understand the things that I haven’t had to say to 
you.” 

The necessity for such spanning of areas of pain- 
ful experience comes when the social worker is 
convinced that fuller recital brings fresh ego hurt 
or conflicting loyalties. The skilled interviewer is 
able to convey the impression that she senses Itis 
urgent desire to chronicle his experience or motiva- 


“Compare Rank and Ferenczi: Development of 
Psychoanalysis, Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Co., Washington, 1925, page 24, for descrip- 
tion of analyst’s rdle in the analytic relationship. 
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tion, has appreciated his ambivalence of desire, and 
has filled in the interval in his experience. By 
quiet comment or facial expression she indicates to 
him that she has accepted this without approval 
or disapproval, and is ready to move forward with 
him in the case work relationship as if the results 
of his probing of self had been verbalized. At the 
psychological moment she gives the answer to the 
unspoken paragraph that it would be painful to 
articulate. 

Throughout this stage of the interview the case 
worker is keenly alive for the saturation points of 
revelation. Before their possible occurrence she 
externalizes the situation and re-emphasizes her 
casual attitude by whimsical or humorous phrase 
in which she is sure that the client can participate. 
Occasionally she may even use a_half-absurd 
parable. She keeps him on this plane of triviality, 
even of absurdity, until the client has absorbed her 
attitude, is relaxed, and wishes to move forward 
from this new orientation to experience. 


(4) Closing the interview. 

The closing of the interview involves (a) clinch- 
ing a new attitude or interpretation toward the 
experience, aspiration, or difficulty narrated, or the 
formulation of a new plan of action resulting from 
this re-evaluation; and (b) creating a healthy atti- 
tude in the client toward his more or less spon- 
taneous disclosures. 

With reference to the first, our experience has 
necessitated a distinction in methods between what 
might be called the “ suspended interview” and the 
“completed interview.” 

In the “suspended interview” the social worker 
includes in her plan of immediate treatment a ter- 
mination of the “ listening interview ” which leaves 
uppermost in the client’s mind several questions, 
the answers to which cannot be evoked without 
extended time for further self-exploration or de- 
cision. The client leaves with these questions in 
his mind to carry on with himself a continued 
interview. The questions are so framed that the 
answers to them, found by himself, carry a partial 
explanation of his predicament. 

In the “completed interview” the social worker 
uses all her case work skill to bring to the client 
before the conclusion of the interview a definite 
decision or statement of evolving attitude, crystal- 
lization of self-plan, or formulation of evolving 
ideal. Such an interview must be used where the 
termination of the interview without decision or 
articulation of a plan or new attitude by the client 
would probably mean its dissolution. 

Whether or not the client takes a “healthy” 
attitude toward his experience in the interview is 
almost wholly dependent on the attitude evinced by 
the interviewer in her rdle as listener. If she has 
accepted calmly and: casually any intimate self-dis- 
closures, it is very easy to remind him of this atti- 
tude through various well known interviewing 
techniques for putting the client at ease. 

As the interviewer plans the closing of the listen- 
ing interview, and as she enters later contacts with 
the client, it would seem that she lessens her help- 
fulness if she presumes to continue on the basis of 
personal intimacy which such entrance into the 
inner privacy of the other might seem to warrant. 
More devastating than helpful to personality inte- 
gration is the attempt to maintain a relationship 
within that wall of reserve. An incautious recep- 
tion and reference to intimate facts is likely to lead 
either into a deteriorating readiness to discuss and 
to revel in highly personal affairs or failures, or 
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else into increased reticence, resistance, or the feel- 
ing of having been tricked into admission. It is 
such considerations as these that guide the plane 
on which the interviewing relation is discontinued. 


Listening as the Person in Trouble Sees It *® 


The person in trouble receives a strong 
sense of appreciation by the interviewer of 
the intensity of his feelings, and her desire 
to help him find their meaning and relation- 
ships to other facts in his experience: A 
little irritated or ashamed, he finds himself 
talking without his customary reticence to 
this person who seems so acquainted with 
life, so understanding, so confident in his 
ability to find a way out. His “I” has a 
chance to back away from the “me” that 
has suffered such bruising. He finds him- 
self beginning to see connections between 
the present difficulties and other facts which 
illumine his problem and point toward a way 
out. Stimulated by an occasional question 
or a tentative interpretation perhaps worded 
in the form of a half-question, he begins to 
find enlarged self-insight and analysis as 
this more detached person might see it. The 
responsibility of self-analysis has been 
thrust back upon himself in a way that he 
would never have sought in the beginning 
of the interview. But that responsibility has 
come back on a self more emotionally com- 
petent to see his personal problems not so 
much as_ unbearable responsibilities as 
puzzles external to himself, to be met in a 
sporting attitude. The confused unknown 
begins to become for him an analyzed known 
seen now more nearly as others more de- 
tached than himself might see it. 

In the successful listening interview, the 
client may be first annoyed, then relieved 
that the social worker has withheld verbal 
expression of sympathy. Somewhere in the 
interview the social worker has conveyed the 
idea that “if this were really as bad as you 
think, I should be highly sympathetic ” ; and 
again, “if this were as unique as you think 
or if you had as little capacity to meet it as 
some, I should feel very sorry, but os 
Her withholding of sympathy he interprets 
now as a discerning compliment to himself. 
Also its implication is that his failure has 
not been as unique or irreparable as he had 
thought. 

* This interpretation of the client’s reaction is a 
generalized statement based on the comments of 


clients who have experienced the listening type of 
therapy. 





A CASE WORK ART 


Values in the Listening Role 


When we attempt to summarize from our 
period of experimentation the values poten- 
tial in the listening role when skilfully used, 
they would seem to be the following: 


(a) To drain off strong emotional reactions 
toward the social worker or toward an outside per- 
son or occurrence (emotional catharsis, “ soul- 
ventilation ” ). 

(b) To release those social experiences or facts 
which have high emotional significance and toning 
to client, but which have been emotionally inhibited. 

(c) To reveal inner meanings of these experi- 
ences, resulting conceptions of rdle, and subjective 
interpretations which clients attach to puzzling 
behavior or problem situations. 

(d) To facilitate self-analysis and self-interpre- 
tation by the client, so that client and social worker 
move along together in their interpretation. 

(e) To renew, strengthen, and crystallize into 
action old aspirations and longings which have 
been lost sight of. 

(f{) To give sufficient emotional insight to bal- 
ance intellectual insight. 


Interpretation of Listening Interview 


We have some basis for interpreting the 
function and meaning of the listening inter- 
view if we assemble viewpoints and thinking 
from several different fields. From social 
psychology we find a connection in the 
analysis of the significance of communica- 
tion. Meade, Young, Markey, and other 
social psychologists have emphasized the sig- 
nificance of the “verbal gesture” or “ tak- 
ing the rdle of the generalized other” 
toward one’s experiences and _ feelings. 
Transferring their analysis to the case work 
field, it would seem that, as the client 
attempts to articulate his experience and 
feelings in terms of the “other” (in this 
case the understanding, relaxed social 
worker), he comes to take more and more 
her attitude and her orientation to these 
experiences. 

Part of the client’s difficulty has been his 
conception of how the public (particularly 
family, neighbors, relatives whose favorable 
appraisal he desires) would view his situ- 
ation. This view of him he has assumed to 
be that of a failure, a “ weak, will-less char- 
acter” or a “moral weakling.” To the 
client, the social worker assumes for the 
moment a representative character, a symbol 
of that society whose critical judgment he 
fears. In that listening relationship and the 
attitude therein implied, he finds not the 
reaction he was braced to meet or powerless 
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to face; instead, this representative of the 
public displays a wholly different attitude. 
He meets an absence of judgment. He has 
been accepted for the moment as he is until 
his perspective is clarified, until he can see 
reflected back to him from the worker his 
own hope of what he might be.*® 

Again, Simmel’s discussion of the sociol- 
ogy of the stranger’ is illuminating to ac- 
count for the intimate disclosures which the 
“ stranger’ may receive in his dual rdle of 
confidant and outsider, and the application 
of the sociology of the stranger to the pro- 
fessional person. 

More specifically in the case work field, 
newer analyses of the case work relationship 
and of techniques in interviewing* hint 
toward both the need for and the techniques 
of constructive listening. Approaches to 
case work emphasizing relationship seem to 
us to necessitate the acquisition of new skill 
in listening and new art in the reception of 
intimate data. 

The literature and practice of mental 
hygiene, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis are 
highly significant in the interpretation of 
skilled listening. The concepts and tech- 
niques developed from such fields explain 
the meaning of this type of treatment proc- 
ess and suggest techniques adaptable to case 
work interviews. 

However, while the role of the case work 
listener is similar to that of the psychiatrist 
or psychoanalyst, it is by no means identical 
with it—in time required (as in the analytic 
experience), in specialized techniques, in 
content (although this may veer over or 
verge upon the analytic situation), or in the 
type of knowledge and focus of attention 
which the listener brings into the listening 
role. As a matter of fact, the authors’ own 
experimentation with the listening type of 


*See Cooley’s discussion of “the looking glass 
self” in Human Nature and the Social Order, 
Scribner, New York, 1902. 

"George Simmel: Soziologie, Leipzig, 1908, 685- 
691, quoted in Park and Burgess: Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology, University of Chicago 
Press, 1921. 

*See footnote 2, page 99. 
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interview occurred first in the short-time 
case work contacts in work with transients. 


Can Listening Become a Case Work Art? 


The listening process commented on above 
may sound half mystical, perhaps, or intui- 
tively employed. Our experimentation with 
this technique over a year and a half to two 
years’ period seems, however, to indicate 
otherwise. While methods first used were, 
perhaps half-intuitive, we now seem to 
recognize recurrent techniques that may be 
as consciously evoked as any other set of 
techniques in interviewing methodology. 
Further experience of our own and com- 
parison with the methods employed by social 
workers will no doubt force a re-analysis of 
the process and of the techniques. But our 
own answer to the question above must be in. 
the affirmative. 

Through skilled questioning equilibrated 
with receptive silence, it seems possible that 
the case worker might further lead the client | 
toward self-understanding. Skilled listen | 
ing might replace a sterile, much reiterated 
explanation to him of his conduct. His in- 
tellectual assent to such explanation cannot 
substitute for emotional self-insight. Listen- 
ing-art offers a chance to gain this insight 
through emotional and intellectual participa- 
tion in the analysis and a diminishing of the 
emotional toning of experience and motiva- 
tion as one describes it in terms of this 
“other” (the social worker) who seems to 
meet life with a dynamic serenity. 

Any values of skilled listening are wholly 
dependent on the degree of the case worker’s 
skill in all other phases of case work art and 
in interviewing method. The client’s own 
initial definition of the situation, self-de- 
scription, and self-interpretation are likely 
to require re-analysis and re-interpretation 
possible only with a high development in the 
whole of the social worker’s case work art. 

Both the more accurate description of 
skilled listening and of the listening inter- 
view, and the extension of their usefulness, 
await further analysis and experimentation 
by social workers. 
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The Contribution of Rural Sociology to Family Social Work | 


Gertrude Vaile 


HE contributions of rural sociology to 

family social work are great, both in 
factual information and in some interpreta- 
tions. And they suggest the possibility of 
further contributions that the family social 
worker needs. 

Family social work is concerned with 
family situations in which there is “ some 
deviation from the norm,’”? and the family 
and the individuals concerned are unable by 
their own unaided efforts to achieve satis- 
factory conditions of life and_ personal 
relationships. 

But how may one deal intelligently with 
deviations from the norms without an 
understanding of the norms? Studies of 
rural sociology have gone far to make pos- 
sible an insight into norms of family life in 
general and rural family life in particular, 
and to give an understanding of the cul- 
tural environment of material conditions, 
customs, traditions, attitudes, and personal 
associations which have largely shaped the 
pattern of family life and which continue to 
affect it. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
sociology lies in that detailed, many-sided 
analysis of the rural culture within which 
the family life is set and which the social 
worker needs to know if she is to be intelli- 
gent in working with rural families. Any 
rural social worker who has not had good 
courses in rural sociology needs to do con- 
siderable reading covering the following 
subjects: the economic foundation of the 
rural community life, based as it is on the 
single occupation of farming and services 
to farmers; the way the family farm system 
brings the entire family into participation in 
the occupation, with all that that may mean 
for good or ill to the members; the stand- 
ard of living ordinarily achieved on the 
farm; the effects upon the family and its 
members of living and working in family 
isolation on separate farmsteads; the sig- 
nificance and present extent of the develop- 
ment of modern means of communication 


* Social Case Work, Generic and Specific: A 
Report of the Milford Conference. Amer. Assoc. 
of Soc. Workers, N. Y., 1929. 


and its effects upon family and community 
relationships and personal attitudes through 
the increased breadth of social contacts; the 
relations between the open country and the 
little town and what they may mean to the 
life of each of the two parts of the rural 
community; the major rural institutions, the 
church, the school, the agricultural and 
civic organizations, the local government. 

Another great contribution of rural 
sociology to family social work lies in the 
analysis and clear portrayal of the distinct 
outstanding types of family life which 
grow out of such cultural environment. 

The first type pictures the solidarity of 
the rural family, with its united purpose, its 
sharing of interests and activities, the pos- 
sible beauty and intimacy and personal se- 
curity, the more significant part that the 
father through his constant presence may 
take in the family life, the educational value 
to the children in the all around develop- 
ment of head and hand and heart and 
healthful activity in the free air under the 
watchful guidance of their parents. 

But there is also the darker companion 
picture of the same scene, and we see how 
that very family solidarity may stultify the 
growing personality and bind it into a family 
tradition of life and work not suited to the 
gifts and tastes of the individual; we see 
how the mutual responsibility and participa- 
tion of all in common activities may over- 
burden young children and leave tired 
mothers little time or strength to develop 
the finer sides of the family life. 

The background for both these pictures is 
the isolation of the family on the farm, 
where they develop many fine virtues, but 
where interests and ideas tend to be narrow 
because they have few contacts with other 
people—and those are mainly with people 
very like themselves. 

Then there is that other and newer picture, 
showing the farm family living on or near 
the hard surfaced road, reading daily the 
city newspaper and current magazines 


brought by rural delivery, receiving up-to- 
the-minute news by radio of weather and 
crops and world affairs, in personal touch 
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with distant friends and business associates 
by telephone, transporting products long 
distances for better markets and shopping in 
urban centers. The young people go to the 
movie or dance twenty miles away and all 
the members of the family, like those of city 
families, are free to follow their own lines 
of interest and find their friends on the basis 
of congeniality and not of mere propinquity ; 
the whole family enters into associations 
with farm people and others than farm 
people for a wide variety of purposes. 

There is a darker view of this picture too, 
for, as sociologists have frequently pointed 
out, attitudes change much more slowly than 
the conditions which created them. The 
farm parents whose early attitudes were set 
in the days of the horse drawn vehicle and 
the isolated farm neighborhood may differ 
widely from those of their children growing 
up in the days of the automobile, the radio, 
and the movie. Indeed, so rapid have been 
the outward changes that attitudes of dif- 
ferent members of the family may be as 
sharply conflicting as those with which the 
urban worker is familiar in the case of some 
foreign born parents and their American 
born children. 


WITHOUT the help of rural sociology the 
inexperienced rural social worker, whether 
urban or city bred, probably starts with 
some preconceived idea, tending toward one 
or another of these patterns (often the 
earlier ones), but with little appreciation, if 
she is city bred, of the implications of the 
pattern as affecting the work at points 
trivial and vital. She may be slow to grasp 
the thought that she must deal with the 
father on the details of family life that the 
city worker commonly discusses with the 
mother; or to modify, her house-keeping 
ideas for reasonable application to condi- 
tions of no modern conveniences and a 
world of other work for the housekeeper 
although she is at home; and to re-examine 
intelligently the problems of budgeting and 
thrift when most of the living is or could be 
produced at home and cash is limited, uncer- 
tain, and comes generally at long intervals. 
And she may be vastly puzzled to reorganize 
her traditional idea of rural neighborliness. 
Repeatedly rural social workers have ex- 
pressed to the writer their surprise and dis- 
appointment in not finding the neighborli- 
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ness which they had expected. Were they 
right in expecting it? Has anything hap- 
pened to it? Or were they simply blind and 
did not know how to find it? The answer 
is probably “ yes” to all those questions. 

Rural sociology partly answers these 
questions with a further, very important 
contribution to the social worker in the 
study of recent social change in rural life? 
A study by Professor Bruce Melvin of The 
Sociology of a Village and the Surrounding 
Territory* is illuminating. The study in- 
cludes the village of Marathon with a popu- 
lation of 953, a smaller nearby village, and 
the country around. One hundred and 
forty-six of the 358 country families lived 
on hard surfaced roads while the remaining, 
approximately 60 per cent, lived on dirt 
roads. While automobiles, telephones, and 
radios were numerous, yet about 29 per cent 
of the open country families had no automo- 
bile, 41 per cent no telephone, 70 per cent no 
radio. (This is a dairy region in the near 
vicinity of Ithaca and Binghamton.) All 
homes were reached by rural delivery, but 
25.4 per cent of the open country families 
reported no reading, and another 27.4 per 
cent reported the combined amount for the 
whole family as less than an hour a day. 
As Dr. Melvin points out, “ Those doing no 
reading are the ones most likely to have no 
telephones or radios and to be found on dirt 
roads, shut away from the world during the 
winter and spring by mud and snow. The 
outlook on life of people so restricted must 
be limited, their knowledge of affairs scant, 
their conversation can only be on personal 
happenings, and their associations are in- 
evitably with those who are similarly situ- 
ated.” And it may be added that probably 
the same ones who lack all these means of 
communication lack also accessible and vital 
church opportunities. “ The three churches 
of the open country which are not wholly 
abandoned are doing very little,” says Dr. 
Melvin. All are served by non-resident 
preachers. 

These radical changes in the opportunities 
for communication and the differences with 
which families are able and inclined to take 
advantage of them are bringing about sig- 


? Bruce Melvin: The Sociology of a Village and 
the Surrounding Territory. Cornell Agric. Ex- 
periment Station, Bull. 523, May, 1931. 
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nificant trends toward social stratification, as 
Dr. Melvin points out, which the social 
worker needs to understand and which ex- 
plain some of the greatest difficulties of her 
work. Those members of the community 
who reach out, as opportunity opens, to 
larger interests and wider associations have 
inevitably less and less in common. with 
those neighbors whose interests remain more 
limited. And so it comes about that the 
more the lagging members of the com- 
munity lack the broadening influence of the 
long distance contacts, the more they lack 
also the stimulation of the best of the old 
time, frequent, face-to-face contacts with 
neighbors of strength and vision, and so the 
social gap grows wider. 

Both in order to render effective service 
and to seek intelligently the co-operation 
needed from all forces of the community, 
the social worker needs the help of rural 
sociology in understanding all types of rural 
family life. She deals much with those lag- 
ging families of archaic type on the more 
isolated farms. Such life at its worst makes 
possible a neglect and abuse of children, and 
also of the woman, a sordidness of life and 
utter loneliness that would be practically 
impossible in an urban community. And she 
deals not only with such backward families, 
but with families of every sort, since sick- 
ness of body or mind, material misfortunes, 
children orphaned or awry, lack of knowl- 
edge of needed facilities for meeting special 
needs may occur in any social status. 


RURAL life includes not only life in the 
open country but also in the country town. 
On the whole, there seem to be a larger 
number of families who need the help of 
social work in the village than in the coun- 
try, although it may be partly because vil- 
lage people have been quicker to recognize 
their need. It is also partly because the 
widows, the aged, the incapacitated drift 
from the country into the village where 
conditions of life are somewhat easier, 
help more readily at hand, and incidental 
opportunities for partial self-support more 
available. 

Sociological studies have given exceed- 
ingly helpful information regarding village 
institutions and the trade and organization 
relations between the village and the open 
country, but most studies that have been 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


directed to the life of the village itself have 
seemed to be concerned with the bony skele- 
ton, perhaps the muscles, but very little with 
the inner spirit of the life itself in the vil- 
lage. Text-books of rural sociology are full 
of helpful discussions of the effect of coun- 
try conditions upon the attitudes of country 
people and their personal relationships, but 
the attitudes of village people and their per- 
sonal relationships seem only very recently 
to have received much attention from soci- 
ologists. Poets, novelists, and occasional 
magazine writers have turned the light of 
their genius on one aspect and another of 
small town life, but always they leave the 
rest of the picture dark or out of focus. 
Neither Main Street nor Friendship Village 
is a convincing portrayal of life as a whole 
in a small American town. 

Such a book as Small Town Stuff,’ with 
its analysis of personal life and relationships 
within the little town, should be a real boon 
to rural social workers. The major differ- 
ence between family social work in the urban 
and the rural community is probably not, as 
some have supposed, a difference in the or- 
ganized resources available but in the unor- 
ganized resources of personal relationships. 


A social worker was much concerned about a 
deserted family in a country town of about a thou- 
sand population. The man had deserted before 
and had been brought back by the town. He was 
a man of slight build, a good voice, and rather 
gentlemanly manners, who had always wanted a 
“white collar job” but always continued to do 
miscellaneous manual labors which he hated. On 
this occasion it was learned that he had gone to a 
neighboring city where he was working as a sales- 
man for a patent article of household convenience. 
But he sent practically no money home and the 
county continued to support his family. After 
long patience and futile efforts to get any response 
from the man, the worker finally, on a visit to the 
city, called upon the man’s employer. She found 
him interested and responsive to her presentation 
of the problem. He said the man was doing well 
and suggested that he would transfer him to the 
district around his own home, where he could live 
with his family and be at much less expense. It 
was untouched territory and the man should make 
a good thing of it. The worker returned to the 
little town and reported with joy to several 
who had been helpful in planning for the family— 
only to have her ardor dashed by each in turn. 
They all said in effect the same thing: 

“He won't come.” ‘ 

“Why not?” asked the worker. “It seems just 
the sort of thing he has always wanted.” 

“ He knows better than to come.” 

“But why?” persisted the puzzled worker. 


* Albert Blumenthal: Small Town Stuff. Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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“He can’t sell anything around here.” 

“What do you mean? Don’t people think he is 
honest? ” 

“Oh yes, he is honest enough. They don’t like 
him. They don’t think he will use his money for 
his family if he gets it. If he cares anything about 
his family let him make good where he is and send 
his money home. He can’t sell anything around 
here now.” 

And they were right. The man returned 
but not to try any salesmanship. He took 
odd jobs for a while and deserted again. 
Probably it was inevitable. But to the urban 
bred young worker it was a startling idea 
that the man’s personal relation to his com- 
munity was such that he could not be per- 
mitted to make good at the job that seemed 
such a wonderful find for him. 


SOCIAL workers may be conscious of the 
difference in social relations in the large and 
small community but for lack of adequate 
knowledge and philosophy about them they 
may sometimes be timid and clumsy in their 
approach. The use of the case committee 
for consultation and aid in difficult cases is 
an illustration of this. The purpose of such 
a committee is the same in every community, 
namely, to secure the thought and partici- 
pation of representative persons particularly 
well qualified to be of service in the solution 
of family and community problems, and to 
do this in a way that shall always safeguard 
and build up the dignity of the family con- 
cerned. But the methods of functioning of 
the urban and rural committees at their best 
are at almost opposite poles in technique. 
In the city the case committee discusses the 
problems impersonally without using the 
family’s name and the members of the com- 
mittee are in honor bound not to mention 
outside of the committee room anything that 
is said there. In the rural community, 
many urban bred workers do not dare to use 
a committee for fear of gossip, yet without 
one their work will always be thin, detached, 
and unstable. 

A particularly successful rural social worker, 
when asked her experience with case committees, 
replied that she could not get along without one. 
The members were invaluable in advice and inter- 
pretation and endlessly resourceful in developing 
means of help for families. When asked whether 
she discussed the families by name she laughed 
outright and replied that if she did not the com- 
mittee would all be guessing and that would be 
worse. As to the problem of keeping everything 


confidential she replied, “I do not try to keep it 
confidential. I just try to lay on their souls our 


responsibility for the family and the idea that if 
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there is any occasion to speak of it, or if we hear 
it spoken of, it is our obligation to see that what is 
said is true and helps the family.” She thought 
the best case work she had ever done had been 
done not directly with the families themselves but 
with the community, to affect attitudes toward 
certain families. And then she added, “ Of course 
you have to be careful who is on the committee, 
and there are some cases that I would not bring 
before a committee, because the family’s troubles 
probably are quite unknown and should not become 
known.” 


THE participation of members of the small 
community in the efforts to help ill-adjusted 
families to better relationships within the 
community is a basic problem of rural social 
work and calls for more light from socio- 
logical studies, showing the social forces at 
work in a variety of American villages with 
different racial stock and occupations, his- 
tory, traditions, and leadership. Although 
small towns have essential characteristics in 
common, as clearly brought out by Mr. 
Blumenthal in Small Town Stuff, yet the 
rural worker quickly discovers that every 
little town, even within a single county, is as 
different from every other as families are 
different from each other. Things can be 
accomplished in one that are impossible in 
another because the inner spirit is different. 

Mention must be made of one other con- 
tribution which social workers need from 
rural sociologists and which they have not 
yet received in large measure: studies of the 
administration of rural government, mean- 
ing in this connection not elections and poli- 
tics as such, but the services which the 
people expect from the officers whom they 
have elected, and the relation of public offi- 
cials to the lives of private individuals. 

The mayor of a village of two hundred people 
telephoned the county attorney to ask his advice 
about what could be done in the case of a sick old 
man who needed care but refused to call a doctor 
or tell who his folks were. The county attorney 
referred the matter to the newly installed social 
worker, who immediately went out to see the 
mayor. She found him much concerned about the 
old man who was very sick with diabetes. Neigh- 
bors were caring for him but could not do it ade- 
quately and none of them had “ nerve enough” to 
insist on getting from him the information that 
would make better care possible. The mayor had 
called the town council to consider the matter but 
they were baffled. The record is a very charming 
glimpse of neighborly and official responsibility 
and of the way in which a social worker, coming 
in objectively, can sometimes open the way for 
effective neighborly service. 


Repeatedly has the writer seen a village 
mayor show such solicitude about the needs 
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of some family, or perhaps put a recalci- 
trant citizen on probation and personally try 
to make him go straight, or call attention to 
a neglected child in need of care. His 
official responsibility seems to lay upon him 
a personal, paternal responsibility for the 
welfare of the people within the town. 
Other officials—county attorneys, sheriffs, 
county commissioners — not uncommonly 
perform their functions in that same way, 
assuming a social responsibility as inherent 
in their office. They have been elected by 
their own neighbors to perform certain 
services for the community, and they fulfil 
the duties in a personal and neighborly way. 
Reading a large number of rural social case 
records in which this quality appeared I 
found nothing to suggest any self-interested 
political motive in such action. It was all 
simple and natural because the relationships 
themselves are simple and neighborly. But 
one could see with startling clearness how 
devastating might be the political conse- 
quences when the small community pattern 
is transferred to the metropolitan ward 
where personal relationships are not really 
close and official responsibility is not rooted 
in neighborly responsibility. Sociological 
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studies would help to discover the real ele- 
ments of vitality in local units of govern- 
ment as they function in the lives of the 
families and individuals in the community, 
and would greatly help the family social 
worker. 

The contributions of rural sociology to 
family social work are rich and _ funda- 
mental—in the detailed analysis of the vari- 
ous aspects of rural culture within which the 
family life is lived, in the special portrayal 
and interpretation of patterns of family life 
growing out of such environment, in the 
studies of social and material change now 
going on which profoundly affect the group 
and family life. It has also made helpful 
contributions for the understanding of life 
in the village, in which the larger part of 
family social work lies at present. But fur- 
ther contributions are needed by the social 
worker for insight into village life and for 
understanding of rural government and its 
relations to the rural people. 


(Note: See also The Rural Community and 
Social Case Work by Josephine C. Brown, pub- 
lished by the Family Welfare Association of 
America, New York. $1.00.) 


“E Pluribus Unum” 
Clare M. Tousley 


HY do we believe social work organi- 
zations should interpret themselves to 
the public? Let’s step back of yon curtain 





and examine our souls in private. Is our 
honest answer—*“ To get the cash”? When 


one examines some of the publicity in the 
social work field, one is sure the answer is 
“Yes, why else, pray tell?” To which you 
and I say “ Much else.” 

We believe in interpretation because we 
want the whole community to scrutmize and 
understand the services we offer to our city, 
so that these services may be increasingly 
available to all those who need and want 
them. 

Anything else? Yes, there’s more to it 
even than that. Should we not be the social 
laboratory of the community through which 
the citizens are able to learn specifically what 
is missing—what prevents the dream of 
equality of opportunity from coming true? 


Such a conception of interpretation means 
that we furrow and freshen the caked soil 
of tradition in our community so that it is 
receptive and fresh for healthy seeds of 
social change. 

Just as our clients in social work cannot 
work out their own rehabilitation without 
getting the feel of what’s been wrong and 
what’s needed, neither can our lay com- 
munity be prepared for self-discipline and 
deepened convictions about the kind of 
world worth fighting for, unless they get 
“the feel of things ” through the living ma- 
terial we use to bring the story home. It 
cannot be done intellectually alone, with a 
community or a client. The feeling-tones 


involved are the dynamics for personal of 
community change. 

If this be true, then the larger purpose of 
social work interpretation is the ventilating 
of social thinking, the widening of citizen 
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CLARE M. 


horizons, the socialization of points of view, 
the changiug of intrenched attitudes in our 
community. 

But the person or persons in charge of 
interpretation for a social agency cannot 
work in a vacuum. They have to work 
through various channels of interpretation 
to achieve any of these results. 

We talked in a previous article about 
board members as channels. We _ have 
equally strong potential channels in laymen 
who are not board members but who are on 
the threshold of their first awareness of us 
and interest in us. They have come to us in 
sometimes overwhelming numbers this win- 
ter and spring. “Is there anything we can 
do to help?”” Too many of us have evaded 
their offers. We have said, “ Our staff is 
fearfully busy just now but when things 
slacken a bit we will be glad to take some of 
you on and try to absorb you into our pro- 
gram.” These laymen, whose offers of help 
we have not accepted, could have become 
our real anchors to windward as this finan- 
cial storm continues to blow. If we toss 
about rudderless and end up on a reef with 
our social work rigging wound around us— 
what will be some of the reasons we'll be 
able to figure out next morning as we sit 
on the beach alone with a clam shell for 
breakfast ? 

Specifically and not theoretically—how 
could we have taken advantage of this 
citizen interest?—through group projects 
and through single opportunities. 


FIRST, groups. Perhaps we do not want 
to go on with our district committee, in 
some instances. All right. But there was a 
big idea there that our predecessors had. 
We can call it something different today and 
the program can be different, but the idea 
should not be lost from our family social 
work movement. No central interpretative 
activity can ever take the place of this de- 
centralized method of getting community 
reactions and understanding. 

Where we have given up our district com- 
mittees let us experiment a bit. Bring 
fifteen laymen who “ want to help ” together 
for a limited period to work on a project. 
Unless our inventiveness has been ironed 
out of us, there are many things we can sort 
out for such people to do. One group of 


women can work on a clothing shop—some 
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collecting, some mending, some distributing, 
and others promoting the project. Another 
group can help on this whole subject of the 
constructive use of enforced leisure. If 
ours is a big city such a group can visit dif- 
ferent classes—vocational, recreational, or 
avocational—tabulate what there is, where 
it is, and how it is run, with details as to 
hours, costs, eligibility, and so on. Then 
these may be made available to our clients on 
a selective basis through the staff. 

If ours is a smaller community and little 
is being done, all the more need for such a 
lay group. Let them visit or get literature 
from other places and determine how to 
adapt experiments successful elsewhere to 
our community. Adult education is a sub- 
ject that has a real relationship to our con- 
structive handling of unemployment. 

Another group of laymen could take as 
theirs an industrial project. They might 
first acquaint themselves with the town’s 
chief industries, see the processes at first 
hand, get an industrial picture of the com- 
munity, and then form themselves into a 
“ job-scouting ” committee. They can un- 
earth all kinds of short-time jobs and some 
permanent ones with stimulus and encour- 
agement from the social agency they serve. 

Another group of laymen (in New York 
it is the C.O.S. Junior League Committee) 
might work for scholarships to keep the 14- 
and 15-year-old boy and girl eligible for 
working papers in school on a scholarship 
which he turns over to his out-of-work 
parents in lieu of possible earnings. This 
project has caught the imagination of many 
laymen who recognize the waste involved in 
permitting an already over-crowded labor 
market to be further clogged with young- 
sters who might more effectively remain in 
school and prepare for the future. 

In New York this same committee has a 
sub-committee helping on an “ Unused 
Tickets Bureau.” They are just beginning 
this project and intend next winter to 
mobilize many opportunities for our unem- 
ployed whose spirits need the nourishment 
of opportunities to hear good music, get new 
ideas from lectures, or have stimulus or 
amusement from some theater performance. 

One could add to this list many other 
projects which could be manned and pro- 
moted by laymen right now. In so doing 
not only is a real need met but the social 
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agency has developed new important chan- 
nels to its public. 

These project-groups may or may not be 
in the relation of “ district committees ” to 
the family welfare agency. Certainly, how- 
ever, a moribund committee (moribund 
through our fault as much as theirs) can be 
surprisingly brought to life around a live 
and useful community project. If you have 
disbanded your district committees, why not 
encourage your district secretaries to wel- 
come a new enlistment of laymen for-the- 
duration-of-the-project only. Without set- 
ting up a permanent committee we can ex- 
periment with this flexible and new use of 
volunteers. 


NEXT we come to the use of an individual 
layman who offers his services to the agency. 
If he can give a large block of time regu- 
larly to the agency and has a skill or talent 
which is related to our work, then it would 
be better to utilize him on an individual basis 
and refer to our project groups those who 
have not the time for intensive service. 

In taking on the volunteer singly, it seems 
to work best if a regular vocational place- 
ment is made. What can she do? What 
would she like to do? What does she think 
she is best at, and so on. To our younger 
volunteers without experience we can some- 
times suggest that they begin by taking a 
typewriting course and fit themselves to 
share in office activities. Later they may 


want, if they have the talent, to become case 
work aides and work under the supervision 
of a staff member. 

Another says she has not the gift for 
working with people but likes to do things 
with her hands—loves tinkering with the 
engine in her roadster. Why not train her 
in for part-time service on your telephone 
switchboard where she makes a capable and 
gracious hostess to the incoming calls. 

One could make a great many other sug- 
gestions: All these laymen, whether they 
serve in groups or singly, should meet quite 
occasionally as a group to report their 
activities, pool ideas, and tie up what they 
are doing with the larger community-wide 
situation. 

We should never let a volunteer or a staff 
member work regularly on the tongue of the 
shoe without seeing how her particular job 
contributes to the whole product. 

To go back, then, to the job of the person 
who has charge of the social agency’s inter- 
pretation program, he cannot and should not 
attempt to swing the thing alone. There is 
the greatest strength and the greatest assur- 
ance that our social work standards of serv- 
ice will survive, in my opinion, where we 
carry out our interpretation through decen- 
tralized participation. 

Perhaps, instead of turning over a new 
leaf, we could turn over a new penny and 
take for our own the inscription on the 
back—“ E Pluribus Unum.” 


The Volunteer Holds a Looking-Glass 
Ethel Van Benthuysen 


ge hears a great deal about how to 
enlist volunteers—about their assets 
and their liabilities and when and how to 
use their services in case working societies. 
But there is one use I have not heard, among 
the many suggestions that have come forth: 
that the volunteer be asked to interpret to 
the social worker the ideas about social work 
that are held by the numerous non-partici- 
pating people known to him or her. 

Social workers discuss their work with 
their peers, or teach it to their inferiors, but 
when they leave their own group they try to 


drop all shop talk and refresh their souls by 
forgetting that, during their eight-hour day 
and their gigantic over-time, their relations 
with people are scholarly and professional. 

The social worker is not sitting about with 
people who discuss social service as a form 
of recreation: who, having no social respon- 
sibility, cherish decided though unfounded 
ideas which they hold very seriously. The 
volunteer gets naturally certain drifts of 
public sentiment which the trained workers 
do not encounter. 

For this reason, having suggested that the 
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volunteer be put to this use I will assume 
that social workers have said to me: 
“Watchman, what of the night?” and I 
will reply that, as far as an understanding 
of case work is concerned, the night is very 
dark indeed. 

Especially would I like to tell this to the 
very leaders of the profession, for I have 
had the strange experience of late, of hear- 
ing the most outstanding of them decry case 
work as it is known in a few esoteric circles, 
before audiences that have no idea of the 
existence of any such elaborate skill. 

To me case work is the skill of a friend 
who by circumstance or by study and inves- 
tigation is aware of your true situation out- 
wardly and who by a greater skill becomes 
aware of your inward situation and knows 
how to help you. And his power to help de- 
pends not alone upon his personality, which 
would be a convenient short cut in some in- 
stances, and a handicap in others. His 
power comes from his discipline and his 
volume of experience in human adjustments. 

And as a volunteer, I would like to say 
that the discipline of case work is the thing 
that the most appreciative bystanders do not 
acquire. Discipline is the great obstacle that 
makes it all so hard, and makes any reprieve 
so welcome and so dangerous to suggest. It 
is for lack of this discipline that a volunteer 
who handles a few cases and has not volume 
of experience is still in the nursery. 

I had some lessons in driving a car from 
various members of my family at the time 
I first began to drive; and all of them said 
again and again, “ Keep over to the right of 
the road.” Finally I asked them, “ Why do 
I have to drive way over to the right side of 
the road while you keep near the middle 
and turn out when a car approaches?” 
The answer was, of course, “ You have to 
keep driving to the right until it becomes 
second nature to do it, and after that you 
can be trusted to turn out when you meet 
another car.” 


I THINK there must be a great deal more 
careful case work before the habit of case 
work is established on the earth. But the 
outstanding case workers are beginning to 
assume that certain maxims of social service 
which are second nature to the inner circle 
are also established habits with the majority 
of the audiences to which they speak. I 
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wish they would take it from me that case 
work has not yet arrived. The elaborate 
work they describe to the uninitiated, warn- 
ing them against it, is as unlikely to lie 
across the lay person’s path as some rare 
specimen in the Museum of Natural History. 

If a social revolution ought to have de- 
veloped and has been obstructed, it was 
surely not case work skill that quelled it, 
though the bread lines may have done so. 

Most of the distinguished speakers who 
wax so enthusiastic about humanizing the 
more than human members of their exclu- 
sive circle are working in the interest of 
better case work in the large scale under- 
takings of public relief. There is no doubt 
that they are magnanimous in their self- 
depreciation, and their frankness commands 
respect. But the people, outside of the very 
largest cities, need so sorely to learn that 
there is a discipline, that there is a skill. It 
would be wiser to admit to us that a family, 
going to the wall in the depression, may be 
a sturdy plant or a broken reed for other 
than financial reasons, and that, if in the 
mass emergency they must receive relief 
from other than practiced hands, we as a 
people are not realizing to the full the bene- 
fits of our bond issues. 

If a volunteer might choose what the 
leaders of the profession should say, it 
would be to ask that case work in its beauty 
and its simple logic be explained in terms 
that the public can understand, in order 
gradually to transform the ordinary man’s 
conception of it. 

Very few social workers need to be drawn 
away from too much zeal; they do need to 
become more zealous in the simple funda- 
mentals of case work. If there is a message 
for the over-sophisticated could it not be 
told to them by themselves? They are not 
one in a million of the population, they 
could even hear it one by one. 

I would like the glad news to be broadcast 
that, so far from interfering in social 
progress, case work can only come into its 
own in a society that has progressed beyond 
the point where the first duty of social serv- 
ice is to relieve financial difficulties. All 
that we now call personnel work will be case 
work at its best, and the poor will no longer 
claim it through their distress, nor the 
wealthy miss it through their prosperity. 
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An Experiment With a Limited Case Load 


Jeanette G. Glassberg 


OR many years the Family Welfare 

Association of Milwaukee has endeav- 
ored to interpret to the community the fact 
that it is equipped to give social service as 
well as to provide for the financial needs of 
indigent families. As the depression brought 
greater loads of relief cases, it became more 
and more essential not to lose sight of one 
of the most important functions of the or- 
ganization—to deal not only with immediate 
need but with its end results. Family and 
personal problems still demanded attention 
although the public could see only the neces- 
sity of helping the unemployed as the most 
important problem confronting us. 

At such a time, it was highly gratifying 
to find that the steady and persistent educa- 
tional work, carried on among organizations 
and individuals regarding the functions of 
the Family Welfare Association, was show- 
ing results. A woman, whose name is un- 
known to the staff, thoroughly convinced of 
the worthwhileness of our work, gave the 
organization a gift of money to pay the 
salary for one year of a senior worker who 
would devote herself to the following proj- 
ect: She was to have a protected case load, 
so far as size was concerned, but character- 
istic of the typical load in the variety of 
problems it would present, and was to have 
an opportunity of showing in these hurried 
days what could be done in the way of case 
work if the visitor were not forced to carry 
a formidable load. 

A project committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of professional persons only, and 
serving as an advisory committee. It in- 
cluded the case work supervisors of the 
F.W.A. and the Children’s Service Associ- 
ation, the psychiatrist of the Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, an educator, a psychologist, one 
case worker and two district secretaries, and 
the visitor engaged in the project. The 
committee met every month and discussed 
in detail the work on a case presented by the 
visitor. Sometimes a case was brought back 
several times to learn how suggestions made 
had worked out. The visitor’s work was 
closely dissected and the client studied with 
a view to understanding the actions and in- 
teractions of visitor and client. These com- 


mittee discussions were of inestimable value 
because of the objectivity they contributed 
to the consideration and treatment of the 
problems. 

To find a representative case load was not 
so easy, for there was a tendency to include 
mainly such cases as from the beginning 
presented serious problems and required in- 
tensive work. However, after some time a 
typical load was prepared—old and new 
cases, some with deep problems and others 
with those of a more superficial nature. 
During the year, the case load averaged 
from twenty to twenty-five cases. 


W ORKING out such a load led to a careful 
evaluation of cases before work was begun. 
I do not believe it is an exaggeration to say 
that case workers have often shown a tend- 
ency to tackle problems far beyond their 
ability ; they have attempted to work in situ- 
ations where the possibilities were almost 
nil. Perhaps this is more easily understood 
by our great zeal “to do something,” to 
prove ourselves worthy of the name of a 
profession. We were and still are groping 
for a place in the sun and much experiment- 
ing must therefore be expected. 

The evaluation of cases at the beginning 
is costly from the point of view of time but 
it is very much worth while in the long run. 
Our evaluations of old and new cases were 
made to discover the possibilities inherent in 
the situation and to determine the type of 
treatment each case required. 

Old cases (some of them active with us 
fifteen to twenty years) were studied with a 
view to understanding the family set-up and 
the individuals, especially those members 
presenting problems. The environment had 
to be carefully considered for, if it must 
remain a constant in the work plans, the 
possibilities would be greatly affected. An 
analysis of past treatment was extremely in- 
teresting, especially when it was compared 
with the results. While there is still con- 
siderable question as to the possibility of 
measurement in case work (the writef 
shares this questioning), still a certain 
amount is possible and legitimate. 

The district office set-up where this proj- 
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ect was carried on was especially favorable 
for feeding new cases to the load. The staff 
consisted of senior workers, one case work 
aide handling straight unemployment situ- 
ations, and a group of volunteers. One of 
the senior workers was a medical social 
worker and carried health problems. An- 
other senior worker had complete charge of 
intake and also carried a case load similar to 
the writer’s except that it was not limited in 
size. Her intake interview was a great help, 
but it was still necessary for the worker to 
whom the case was turned over to carry it 
for a time before an evaluation could be 
made. 

The new cases were studied from the 
point of view of possibilities and the advisa- 
bility of the problem being handled by a 
social worker. Does the client come to us 
with a plan of his own? Does he see his 
problem? What does his mental ability 
appear to be on the basis of his past hand- 
ling of his problem? What are the environ- 
mental factors? Is the problem too deep 
and too serious to be tackled by a case 
worker? Should the problem be left with 
the client? There is a great difference be- 
tween leaving the problem with the client 
after a careful decision and leaving it with 
him because it is easier for us. In the for- 
mer the client grows with it; in the latter, 
he may fall under the burden. 


THE cases seemed to fall into three groups 
which we designated A, B, and C. The 
nature of the grouping and the manner in 
which cases shifted from one group to an- 
other illustrates the fact that human beings 
and their problems cannot be handled cate- 
gorically. However, in order to have a 
working basis and to be able to observe more 
closely the client’s response to treatment 
and possibilities, a grouping was necessary 
as part of the case work plan. 

In Group A, there was a close relationship 
between visitor and client. The problem 
was evident and the client was willing to 
accept this relationship type of service from 
the visitor through which he might work out 
his problem. The individuals and situations 
disclosed indications of possibilities in men- 
tal ability, attitude, and environmental fac- 
tors which influence behavior and which 
might nullify the influence of the relation- 
ship with the visitor. 
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This group might be illustrated by the Beyer 
family consisting of a young father, mother, child 
of eight, and infant. The father had suffered a 
mental breakdown which was later diagnosed as 
paresis. He and his wife had never got along well. 
Since their marriage, the slightest misunderstand- 
ing resulted in her running back to her mother. 
Investigation disclosed that this woman, next to 
the youngest in a family of thirteen children, had 
been sickly in her childhood and consequently the 
center of concern in her family. The large family, 
built around a fine, sacrificing matriarch, had be- 
come self-sufficient in all its social life. There was 
not only the close family tie-up which excluded all 
the “in-laws” but a strong attachment between 
Mrs. Beyer and her mother. The task was no 
simple one; Mrs. Beyer had to discover the cause 
of her marital difficulties. She was an intelligent 
young woman and her _seventy-three-year-old 
mother was unusual in her ability to grasp a sig- 
nificant fact. She had fought life’s battles and was 
still self-supporting. All were glad to accept 
F.W.A. services, even though another relief or- 
ganization offered more cash. Such an old family 
set-up could not be remade but there was the pos- 
sibility of working with Mrs. Beyer and her 
mother from different points of view. Both came 
to recognize that Mrs. Beyer had never grown up 
to adulthood. The old mother was an excellent 
assistant in helping her see the need of fighting her 
battles alone just as she herself had done fifty 
years ago. Mrs. Beyer understood why she had 
not grown up—the strong clannishness in the 
family and her dependence on the family—espe- 
cially on her mother. 


The second group of cases (B) were 
those where the contact was not so close as 
in the preceding ones. Some were cases 
which had been active over a long period but 
after carefully considering the problems and 
the individuals concerned, a less intensive 
plan of treatment was selected. There were 
also new cases where this type of treatment 
was indicated. Both these groups were 
treated on a consultative basis, leaving it to 
the clients to approach the visitor when they 
felt their need for her services. 


The Rogers family, in group B, presented a real 
estate and community problem. They were about 
to lose their home. A few in the community 
wished to help prevent this while the greater num- 
ber felt that helping was useless, “it was putting 
water in a sieve.” Mr. Rogers was a university 
man and a veteran; his wife had been a school 
teacher in a small widdle western town. They had 
never felt that they “belonged” in their present 
community; they were convinced that their inter- 
ests were intellectual and opposed to those of the 
social climbers around them. They developed a 
persecution mania—everyone was against them. 
They shut themselves in their home, to delve 
deeper into books. This unwholesome attitude was 
reflected in the children, especially the eldest, a 
girl, who became a shut-in and unhappy. 

By helping the community understand the family, 
the home was saved. A church group and a patri- 
otic organization contributed some money which, 
added to what the Rogers had, was sufficient to 
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pay taxes and interest. An interesting fact in this 
connection was the acceptance of case work by the 
community. The final agreement reached in a 
conference regarding the property situation was 
that the church group would furnish the money to 
save the home if the F.W.A. continued its contact 
with the family in helping it work out these per- 
sonality problems. 

After a period of intensive work, the family was 
left to come to the case worker whenever a prob- 
lem arose. There have been numerous letters, ask- 
ing visits on health, financial, real estate, empfoy- 
ment, or personality problems. There are no aim- 
less visits; each call has a purpose and the family 
accepts this guidance which at first was somewhat 
distressing to them because of the humiliation of 
having a contact with a relief organization. Weeks 
or months pass without a call. The community 
feels its decision was a wise one: the family’s 
health has improved; Vivian, the daughter, has 
come out of her shell and become a normal high 
school girl; the home attitude has improved and 
great strides have been made all around. The case 
is still carried on a consultative basis. 


A third group of cases, C, may be described 
as being carried on a limited basis—where an 
evaluation is being made or some plan being 
tried before a decision is reached as to the 
degree of intensity of work; or old cases 
which, after evaluation, are placed in this 


group. 


THE flexibility in such classifications 
enables cases to move up or down. This is 
nothing new in case work for it is only nat- 
ural to put in more work where it is deemed 
necessary and less when results do not 
measure up to the labor expended. In the 
project, however, there is a constant objec- 
tive awareness on the part of the case 
worker. One of the most intensive cases 
now carried was originally in the limited 
group, pending evaluation and close obser- 
vation. This family had been known to us 
for close to eight years. The conclusion 
reached that there were possibilities for 
growth is being borne out by the results of 
the treatment. 

The Nortin family was accepted on trial for a 
few months by the Family Welfare Association 
after an inter-agency conference. The pafents 
were divorced but the alcoholic father’s visits to 
the home complicated an already difficult condition. 
The mother is a diagnosed psycho-neurotic. The 
daughter, Dorothy, fifteen years old, who had been 
brought up in rooming houses, with domestic dis- 
cord, and questionable sex conduct on the part of 
the mother, was a serious problem in school. She 
stole, refused to study and was involved in every 
school scandal. 

Soon after acceptance by the Family Welfare 
Association Dorothy had stolen a dollar at school 
and had been a part of a delinquent ring, and this 
precipitated an intensive case work relationship. It 
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led rapidly to the discovery on Mrs. Nortin’s part- 


that she was leaning too heavily on Dorothy for 
emotional needs which ordinarily her husband 
would have satisfied. A younger child had been 
shoved into the background by Dorothy’s dramatic 
troubles. Mr. Nortin was so closely a part of the 
picture that his own needs had to be considered. 
All these deep-seated problems and the willingness 
of Mrs. Nortin to take hold and accept the services 
of a case worker resulted in this case moving up 
into the Group A case working relationship. While 
the parents will probably always be limited in their 
adjustment, Dorothy is being helped into a normal 
growth and behavior. The younger child will find 
her satisfactory place in the family and Mrs. 
Nortin will be a happier mother. 

This case was thus carried on a limited 
basis, in the C group, while an evaluation 
was being made, after which it moved up 
into the A group. Other cases continued in 
the C group as a superficial service was con- 
sidered most advisable. There were some 
which had been carried intensively for many 
years but, after the evaluation, such treat- 
ment was deemed unjustifiable, either be- 
cause of the limitations of the client, or the 
worker, or because of the nature of the 
problem. 

The Stone family, known to our agency for 
many years, illustrates this group. We _ had 
worked with a psychopathic husband whose condi- 
tion was aggravated by a feeling of inferiority 
caused by a harelip. We had even arranged for 
an operation to improve his appearance. The 
man’s problems remained apparently unchanged. 
After evaluation, emphasis was shifted from the 
man to the woman who must gradually be helped 
to assume the role of breadwinner but, aside from 
this, the case is being carried on a limited basis. 
The family’s problems are still handled with sym- 
pathy and understanding but there is no attempt to 
help the man change his personality. 

In this group were also included some 
straight unemployment cases where it was 
apparent that if the family had an income, 
there would be no need for coming to an 
agency. Most of these cases are handled by 
the case work aides but some were included 
in the project load in order to make it as 


varied as possible. 


THE project was an investment of time 
which allowed one to think through prob- 
lems and ways of procedure. No attempt 
was made to experiment .with new tech- 
niques but the opportunity for analysis and 
planning seemed to lead to definite conclu- 
sions. It showed the possibilities of social 
case work when the case load was not for- 
midable. Because there was not the pres- 
sure from lack of time, the failure to achieve 
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results could more easily be attributed to the 
client or the worker. When considered in 
terms of the present emergency, the project 
was carried on under almost Utopian 
conditions. 

We realize, of course, that these Utopian 
conditions do not prevail in many places but 
the experience nevertheless has some very 
definite values for the case worker who is 
less happily situated. In a sense an experi- 
ment with a limited case load is somewhat 
analogous to laboratory study. The findings 
have an increased value because they have 
been tested under highly favorable condi- 
tions. Not all of them can be used in the 
present pressure but many of them will give 
a direction and a certainty to the practitioner 
in the field. 


Notes Made During the Project 


N evaluating the project, it is difficult to 

do more than report what was tried and 
what the results were (where they were evi- 
dent). The intensive work done cannot yet 
be measured; only time can prove its value. 
It was extremely valuable for the worker to 
have an opportunity to think through prob- 
lems and study the potentialities of a situ- 
ation. A case worker cannot impart in- 
spiration and knowledge without receiving 
it constantly herself and in this respect the 
project was of inestimable value. There was 
time for thought, contemplation of the client’s 
needs, and study of possible treatment. 

No matter how big or small the case load, 
it is well to decide—even temporarily— 
how deeply one will go into various situa- 
tions. This implies selectivity. Carrying 
some cases on a limited basis after careful 
consideration leaves the worker free to con- 
centrate on others; and as a load increases, 
selectivity becomes of greater importance. 
The selectivity must be conscious and the 
reasons for it clearly understood or limited 
work may result in a rationalization for not 
doing anything. 


THE past year of continued unemployment 
has brought home to us the need for a finer 
discrimination in the types of cases accepted 
by social agencies. The opportunities af- 
forded by the Case Work Project revealed 
much and reinforced some of the opinions 
expressed in a previous article by the 
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present writer." The question as to how 
much responsibility for the results of unem- 
ployment and other economic ills case 
working organizations should assume is 
truly vital. If we grant that they are a 
community and social responsibility, our 
thinking along case work lines becomes 
clarified. 

Social case work has a definite contribu- 
tion to make in the handling of unemploy- 
ment situations. No person whose bread 
and butter has been taken from him can go 
through such an experience unhurt. Ad- 
ministering relief in an intelligent way may 
be an important step in preventing his de- 
veloping serious personality problems in the 
future. Refusal of relief by a trained case 
worker may be a most kindly and social act 
to an applicant, provided she has carried 
him along with her in this decision. 

Relief and case work go hand in hand. 
When a client has gained a measure of 
financial security there is a strengthening of 
our relationship and a release for the client 
to follow up his other problems. Sometimes 
we defeat our purpose and prevent a feeling 
of security by our desire to watch too vigi- 
lantly over the expenditure of relief. In 
this day of economic individualism, this is a 
great wound to the ego for we must remem- 
ber that the client is aware of the current 
philosophy that when one’s economic inde- 
pendence is gone, all is gone. It is not only 
a subjective result on the part of the client 
but an end result of our standards, which 
put a premium on economic achievement. It 
is for the case worker to keep intact his ego 
and yet help him accept the newer ideals 
which are developing alongside the old. 

How shall this be done? First, is the 
case worker herself courageous enough to 
accept a new set of values in life irrespec- 
tive of the conventions around her? This is 
a prerequisite, for her philosophy will carry 
over to the client not only by deed but 
through her attitudes. Can we accept the 
principle that there is a place in the scheme 
of things for every person, a useful place, 
even for the criminal and feebleminded? 
Our desire and attempt to find this place for 
such persons, or to help the normal person 
find it for himself will do much to build up 
broken or breaking personality. 


1“The Social Environment of Case Work,” 
Tue Fairy, June, 1931, p. 108. 
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In the light of social values, where finan- 
cial achievement is subservient to the larger 
human relationships, our concern for and 
handling of relief is important. How much 
supervision should there be of expenditures ? 
Should we ask for an accounting? Too 
often, because our organization is jealous of 
its funds, we carry over to the client our 
concern over the way he spends his allow- 
ance. The agency’s budget and community 
pressure impel us to see that the money is 
spent wisely. Wisely? From whose point 
of view? It should be only from the point 
of view of the welfare of the client. Is he 
learning to plan, is he discovering new 
values? Is he getting emotional satisfaction 
and security? In other words, is he grow- 
ing? If he is, the relief is wisely given be- 
cause wisely spent. It is understandable 
that, with a limited amount of money and 
an ever growing need, dispensing relief 
must have its limitations. There may be a 
question as to whether we can afford real 
liberality in our attitude toward clients. 

Even though the amount of relief is de- 
creased, the family has still much to gain 
by a minimum accounting to the worker. 
In several situations, it was necessary to 
revise the relief plans downward. One 
family was getting a small cash amount and 
supplementary groceries. It appeared to the 
worker that the woman would gain by doing 
all her own buying and she was asked which 
she preferred—continuing on the old plan 
or getting a cash allowance for the total. 
She hesitated making a change, fearful lest 
she would lose in the new arrangement. 
After dropping the matter for several 
months, it was again taken up. By this 
time, there had been a change in the family 
picture—the woman had assimilated the 
household hints that had been given her by 
the visitor and previously by the visiting 
housekeeper. There was more understand- 
ing between parents and children. Books 
and magazines had been introduced and 
other values beside money had been brought 
in. When the question was again discussed, 
the family asked to be put on a cash basis. 
Some months the woman suggests that she 
get a smaller allowance because “ It’s prob- 
ably hard for the Welfare to spend so much. 
I can wait for some clothes until next 
month.” She makes practically no account- 


ing to the worker but there is evidence that 
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she spends very little now in humoring her 
children’s spoiled appetites and that she 
shows better judgment in purchasing clothes. 

In another family the allowance was 
cut considerably but the mutual understand- 
ing between client and worker made the 
step a natural one, with little attendant 
unhappiness. 

It is not uncommon for a client to shop 
for relief, that is, go to the agency which 
gives the larger amount, especially if it is 
cash. Mrs. Beyer had to make such a 
choice. During the discussion of this mat- 
ter with the worker (it was done in a calm, 
businesslike way) Mrs. Beyer learned that 
F.W.A. could render her assistance with her 
serious personality and family problems but 
could not give her the amount of cash she 
expected from the other organization. She 
recognized the seriousness of her difficul- 
ties, and chose F.W.A. with less cash. . 


A CLOSE analysis and evaluation of the 
year’s work would seem to indicate that the 
best results were achieved and quickest 
progress made where the client, recognizing 
his need, sought our service. Sometimes 
this followed upon the handling of the finan- 
cial situation only. One of the cases was 
referred to us by an agency and the client 
was informed as to the type of service we 
could offer and that we were especially 
equipped to handle a problem such as hers. 
In Dr. Healy’s The Individual Delinquent 
we have this idea very aptly stated: 
Certain points which seemed to stand out clearly 
at first, appear even stronger as time goes on. The 
offender must approach you willingly before you 
can do anything for him. Now, when will he ex- 
hibit this willingness? The golden moment is 
when he feels himself to be a problem, and his rela- 


tives feel it and all want a promising solution of 
the difficulty. 


It is questionable as to how far the case 
worker should go in tackling a problem of 
which the client is not aware. Unless we 
have sufficient knowledge and insight we 
may open up a wound which had better be 
left alone. Some of us have not yet recog- 
nized that we have made serious failures, 
that we have “rushed in where angels fear 
to tread.” We are too prone to attribute 
failure to lack of time when we should face 
the real cause—our own limitations. Greater 
humility as to what we can do and respect 
for the personality of the client may lead us 
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to leave the problem with the client. He 
may be better fitted to handle it than we. 
Working it out himself may be the finest 
opportunity for his growth. 

The modern teacher recognizes that no 
one will learn and assimilate his learning 
without the urge to do so. We are deeply 
indebted to Professor John Dewey for his 
contributions to our understanding of human 
nature and the motivations of conduct. He 
has shown us why one “ cannot make a child 
learn.” Learning depends primarily on the 
desire to discover, to change, and he is the 
best teacher who can so free the individual 
of mental and emotional fetters that he will 
wish to drink the draught of knowledge. It 
is a dynamic process, a growth of teacher as 
well as pupil. It is this growth which must 
be characteristic of case work. 

How to achieve this growth is probably as 
Herculean a task as one can set. Without 
losing sight of the goal, one can concentrate 
on the everyday events of life. It is the 
little daily events which make or break the 
individual. Prof. Dewey says, “ Until one 
takes intermediate acts seriously enough to 
treat them as ends, one wastes one’s time 
in any effort at change of habits.” We can 
say that an attempt to understand our clients 
in their daily lives—their environments and 
their reactions—in the light of their growth, 
gives us our approach and the possibility of 
helping. Apparently trivial incidents in the 
life of an individual or in the relation be- 
tween client and case worker must be given 
much greater significance than we have 
heretofore attached to them. 


IF we accept as our premise that the client’s 
personality is inviolable and that we are not 
setting out to transform him, our ideas of 
investigation will be considerably modified. 
When the client sees and feels the need for 
giving information, he will give it. Mrs. 
Nortin, the psycho-neurotic mother of the 
delinquent girl, Dorothy (mentioned on 
page 116) in past contacts with other 
organizations had resented her relatives 
being seen and was embittered for the rest 
of her life because letters inquiring regard- 
ing her moral conduct had been written to 
her home town and various neighbors. The 
present case worker had mentioned nothing 
of collateral work and had accepted Mrs. 
Nortin as she was at present. It was not 
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long before Mrs. N herself suggested that 
perhaps the visitor would like to write to her 
home town, although she knew beforehand 
how prejudicial all information would be. 

Mr. Olson, who was brought to F.W.A. 
by his minister for professional advice, was 
very uncommunicative at first. After sev- 
eral contacts he asked, “ Perhaps you would 
like to see the birth certificates of the chil- 
dren and our marriage certificate?” 

Information unwillingly given or prema- 
turely received leads to little constructive 
endeavor. It may also be well to remark at 
this point that a worker may get information 
which she is incapable of using. Knowing 
how fast to move with a client and our own 
limitations are of vital importance. In a 
relationship of mutual understanding, it is 
not difficult to show a client the value of 
some needed information if the problem and 
person are to be understood. 


BECAUSE the worker carried cases in 
outlying parts of the city and spent consider- 
able time in staff committee meetings and 
community groups discussing the possibili- 
ties of a protected case load, it is difficult to 
say what the load would have been under 
ordinary circumstances. As it was, there 
were from twenty to twenty-five cases: 
seven or eight in an intensive case work re- 
lationship, eight on a consultative basis, and 
five or six with limited work. When a load 
is well under control, a larger number of 
cases can be carried, because investigation 
often reveals the advisability of allowing the 
family to handle as many of their own prob- 
lems as they feel they can, or certain prob- 
lems which the worker feels they ought to 
be encouraged to carry themselves. 

The relationship which the worker had 
an opportunity to develop with a small group 
of clients carries over into the larger case 
load and into the more casual interview. 
There was some question as to how the 
worker could jump rather suddenly into an 
unprotected case load—almost three times as 
large as that carried the previous year. 
While it would be physically impossible to 
do the same kind of work with so many 
more cases, the principles which became 
clearly defined and the use of selectivity are 
making possible a finer appreciation of what 
can actually be done. 
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If the worker does not appear to be active 
in assuming executive leadership, it is only 
because this apparent passivity carries with 
it a high regard for the individuality of the 
client. The client must be helped to develop 
a sense of awareness, he should be helped to 
free himself, to grow into a desire for a new 
pattern of behavior, with the case worker 
aiding him to achieve this for himself. 

The large case loads thrust upon us by the 
present depression make it impossible to 
devote as much time to individual situations 
as we should like. Perhaps this very exi- 
gency will be a benefaction in forcing us to 
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develop new skills. Our approach, based 
upon understanding, personal integrity, and 
idealism, will carry over and spread through- 
out all our contacts. We may cultivate a 
keener insight and’ ability to understand a 
problem and start with treatment sooner. 
Because we are preoccupied, we may leave 
more to the client to work out himself and 
here we shall help him find much strength, 


The case worker’s task is magnified, not — 


only from the point of view of numbers but 


because our skills are more necessary than | 
ever in helping men, women, and children | 


hold on to life in these harrowing days. 


Editorial Notes 


What of Our Morale? 


HE case worker, the staff worker, who 

is actually in contact with those need- 
ing and asking relief, is in these days 
under a double pressure. On the one hand— 
from the community, her board, her execu- 
tive, or her supervisor—there is an insist- 
ence on rigid economy in relief grants—else 
how can the needs of all be even partially 
met’ On the other hand, she is faced each 
hour of her working day with bewildered 
clients whose urgent needs the relief allow- 
ance does not meet. Of these workers we, 
the public, are demanding not only skill in 
contacts with people, but an almost super- 
human emotional control. In the words of 
a recent news letter of the Social Science 
Alumni of the University of Toronto: “ In- 
creasing burdens of work, terrific daily de- 
mands on sympathy and _ understanding, 
feelings of inadequacy in so great a crisis 
are further complicated by personal inse- 
curity and lessening incomes.” 

The news letter goes on to suggest some 
precautions which we could and should take 
if we are to make sure that whatever 
strengths and skills we possess are released 
for the job in hand: 


We are avowedly prophets and interpreters of 
normality. We undertake to help “ individuals to 
adjust themselves to their environment, and this 
environment to their needs.” The first is difficult 
beyond words today, and we are not accomplishing 
much towards the latter, though hope still stirs in 
this regard. We all, however, can see to it that 
our own adjustment to our particular environment 
is a sensible one. Here are just a few of the ques- 
tions which we ask ourselves: 

Are we allowing the deepening sense of eco- 


nomic insecurity to affect our poise and efficiency? 

Are we, because of this sense of insecurity, and 
because of decrease in incomes, in addition to 
fatigue, starving ourselves as regards recreation 
and enjoyment, and thus increasing our fatigue? 
Such things lead to vicious circles and we can 
waste time and energy being sorry for ourselves, 

Does our concentration upon helping those we 
serve ever blind us to distress signals from fellow 
workers? Are executives quick to see symptoms 
of over-strain in staff members—do staff members 
appreciate their chief's difficulties—do sub-execu- 
tives interpret the needs of one to the other? Do 
we ever go to the other extreme and become too 
worried about one another? Do we realize what a 
thoroughly good investment a long week-end or a 
morning off, or any wholesome change can be, and 
how it restores our sense of proportion? 

Do we practice what we often preach regarding 
the importance of a complete physical examination 
once a year, or better still every six months? If 
defects are detected, they can be tackled. If a 
good bill of health is given how gladly can one 
turn to badminton or swimming or hiking or a 
good many interests quite within our reach. 

Are we letting worry and hurry and depression 
affect our habits of eating and sleeping? Do we 
really know what a short period of relaxation with 
a clever or amusing book, or with music to suit 
our mood, can do—even fifteen minutes is worth 
taking at any possible time in the day or evening. 
Of course it is difficult and a nuisance, but many 
business men have paid big fees to specialists for 
just such advice. As to food, more and more 
people are recognizing the importance of carefully 
balanced diet. As to sleep—isn’t it strange that 
when we all know how different the world looks 
after eight hours of it, we don’t more often take it? 

As to spiritual refreshment—for some, it lies 
in out-of-doors, or books, or music, or art; for 
many it is religion. In addition to all these we 
feel that for almost all it might be some “ cause,” 
something outside our work, bigger than our 
specific job—no matter how important that may be. 


These are old truths which may well be 
reminted for our daily use in these days of 
the unexpected. 
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Taking Inventory 


S it a paradox that, with less time than 
ever before, in the midst of pressures 





and overwhelming fatigue, we are finding 
an amazing increase in orderly and planned 
scrutiny of case work practice and of case 


‘ .work results—whether positive or negative ? 


We are accustomed to theses and reports 
required for courses in a school of social 


* work, but the majority of the studies about 





ers 





which we are hearing now are undertaken 
not by students but by workers on the job, 
are carried on in all too limited leisure 


Jhours, and with no thought of publication. 


The answer or at least part of it may be in 
the final paragraph of a recent study of 


jdesertion made by the Mothers’ Aid Depart- 
jment of Ramsey County, Minnesota : 


The greatest value of this analysis has been to 


Tithe staff members in giving them a better under- 
standing of their clients and the clients’ problems, 
yin making the workers more alert to the factors 


involved in desertion, in making the handling of 


Jdesertion cases in the future easier and more 


understandable, and in bringing the realization that 
more than one factor frequently enters into the 
problem of desertion.! 

Substitute non-residence or unemploy- 
ment or marital adjustment or what you will 
for the word desertion, and Miss Johnson’s 
statement would apply to most, if not all, of 
our current case work studies. Two such 
studies are printed in the Supplement to this 
month’s Famity. An extensive, though 
till incomplete, list of similar studies 
‘many of which are still in process) by 
taff members of family agencies has been 
prepared for circulation by the Department 





' *From “An Analysis of Seventy-Nine Desertion 
Cases Known to a Mothers’ Aid Department,” by 
Gertrude I. Johnson, Chief Investigator, Ramsey 
County, Mothers’ Aid Department, St. Paul, Minn. 


HE social worker’s holiday took her by way 

of a New England city. Toward evening, as 
she crossed the Common, a crowd—probably in the 
main unemployed, she thought—on the benches 
sirrounding the bandstand seemed to be waiting 
for the music. But most of them were reading 
Mwspapers and books. And on the bandstand, at 
doser view, there was only one instrument—a 
tiano. Books lay on tables or were stacked on 
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of Studies and Information of the Family 
Welfare Association of America. Mrs. 
Glassberg’s evaluation of her special task 
(page 114), although less formal, falls 
within a similar category. 

In Mrs. Glassberg’s study particularly we 
get an indication that part of the immediate 
value of any study is in giving to students 
a sense of direction. It gives an additional 
content to the daily job. It lifts daily con- 
tacts with families out of the realm of 
routine and makes them part of a larger 
social program. Moreover, a scrutiny of 
procedures, as revealed in a group of case 
records, may help us to differentiate between 
those practices which are serving a larger 
purpose and those which have become ends 
in themselves. 

Perhaps here is another reason why 
boards and executives as well as staff mem- 
bers should be vitally interested in the pro- 
motion of studies of current activities. With 
more work to be done than our time or our 
money enables us to do we cannot afford to 
spend time in motions made merely for their 
own sake or because they have become tra- 
ditional. By a _ re-examination of our 
routines we may discard those which are 
outworn and so implement those which are 
essential that they will advance and not 
obstruct our larger purposes. We must be 
more certain, then, than ever before of ulti- 
mate as well as immediate values. Our con- 
ditions for study may be far from ideal. 
We may not be as protected as the students 
whose studies are printed in this month’s 
Supplement to THE Famity but our very 
closeness to the reality of the job may both 
stimulate our search and insure the usable- 
ness of what we find. 


The Denil Stand on the Town Common 


stands. A large woman in black leaned across a 
little table with cards strewn about her. A few 
men fingered books or looked off into distance. 

“Did you want something?” The woman at 
the table was interrupting the young Italian at her 
side, to address the social worker. She continued, 
“Yes, it is an open air library; are you interested? 
Sit down. I'll be through in a minute.” 

The librarian smiled with her large brown eyes, 


ee . 
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pushed her glasses into place and turned her face 
up to the man at her side so that the black coronet 
of braid framed her ruddy face as she listened. 

Then, “Yes,” she said, “but what have you 
done since you were here practicing the piano yes- 
terday? You say you've tried everything? Have 
you been to see Loeb and Green as I suggested? 
I don’t know if there’s anything for you there; 
but I know I'd go and find out, if I were in your 
shoes.” Her voice took on an Irish note, and her 
eyes snapped a bit. “What? Yes, I know Mr. 
Green, but that wouldn’t do you any good prob- 
ably. Go and see him yourself. Yes, you 
can tell him I sent you, if you want to.” She 
pushed the cards further away from under her 
hands. “Well, are you sure you can’t get more 
business for your father in that tailor’s shop of 
his—and help him with his pressing ? That 
may be. Maybe there’s no more work to be had; 
but have you tried? 

The young man shifted from one foot to the 
other and his sallow face turned in the direction 
of the silent piano. She continued, 

“Now you can keep up your music—you can’t 
get work at it, that’s certain. You've got a lovely 
wife and two lovely children. You can be the best 
seeker after jobs that there is, can’t you? You 
should go to every employment agency in the city; 


and you should go back to them. No, you 
don’t even know all the agencies. Have you gone 
through the telephone book? Now, I’m 


getting a list of all the bureaus in town tomorrow. 
I’m going to see how much it will cost to have it 
mimeographed. Maybe I can’t afford it, but I'll 
see. What? Yes, I have to pay for it 
myself; the same as I have to do these library 
cards by hand. I can’t get any money for this 
library, and there’s politicians would like to see 
me quit—except for the Mayor, whose idea it was. 
But I’m staying right here.” 

“Look here!” Her glasses were slipping and 
there was a bead of perspiration over one eye. 
“You've got to find out what people want, some- 
thing they'll go on buying as long as thev’ve got 
anything to buy with. Maybe, it’s a hot dog. 
Maybe it’s a loaf of bread—r.aybe you'll have to 
learn to make bread. Whatever it is, you get it 
and sell it to them. Put up a little stand on the 
road. Tut! it doesn’t take capital. 

Just get as much as you can sell the first day. Do 
you know, even /’ll be getting a can of tomatoes, 
some bread, and maybe sardines on my way home 
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tonight for my supper at the little store at my | 


corner? Yes, I live alone. I’ve got a 
family. I've got a brother that’s well off 
in Florida; but what's that got to do with me? [ 
could go to him if I would.” 

The man smiled a little. He looked at her 
more steadily as she talked. A little boy of 8 
years or so interrupted to ask if he could play the 
piano; and she told him he must wait until the 
books were put away at 6 o'clock, because he 
wasn't big enough to play well. She asked him to 
bring her a drink of water and suggested that he 
look at the book of animals on the stand nearby. 
The child brought the water with an air of im- 
portance, found the book and shortly dropped it 
to join another youngster below the bandstand. 

The librarian included the social worker in her 
glance when she said: “ Those two youngsters play 
around here every day until their mother and 
father come home at night, because the house is 
locked.” 

The young Italian straightened his shoulders a 
little and said, “ Well, I guess I’ve kept you a long 
time. I'll come back tomorrow if you think you'll 
have that list. What time shall I come?” 

“Now, that’s better. Come any time in the 
afternoon,” the woman said, smilingly. “ We'll go 
over it together. Good night.” 

Another man stepped up and she said, “ Yes, 
Mr. Morgan, I’ve read that material and I'll talk to 
you about it tomorrow. Come at 4 o'clock.” 

To another she said, “ Come back in the morn- 
ing. It’s after closing time now and these boys 
are going to put away my things. And this lady is 
waiting to see me.” 

She put on her hat and reached to the rail for 
her cane, while she indicated to a couple of big 
boys the boxes for the books and the space for her 
scattered cards. She wrapped a milk bottle in 
paper and tucked it under her arm. As _ she 
gathered up her things, she made no comments 
about her interview with the young man, but ex- 
plained that the Mayor got the idea for the open 
air library after seeing them operated in Spain; 
that the only books they could get together were 
in pretty poor condition and that there wasn't 
enough support of the idea for a salary for her. 
She said she was glad someone was interested to 
see the library, and then said goodnight. 

The pale little 8-year-old ran up to her, and 
with a gesture of the head she told him, “ Yes, 
Sonny, you can go at the piano now.” 
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Correspondence 


To THE Eprror: 


Dr. Mary J. McCormick in “ Understanding 
Social Work,” in the March number of THE 
Famity, develops a workable and practical plan 
for a more penetrating perception of social case 
work among those who understand neither its 
necessity nor its value. Our colleges and universi- 
ties are the place where the education of “an intel- 
ligent public” should begin. What Dr. McCor- 
mick suggests, D’Youville College in Buffalo, 
N. Y., put into operation two years ago when 
sociology was offered as a major course, with eco- 
nomics and politics as minors. New interest in 
social work has been aroused among the friends 
and acquaintances as well as in the immediate fami- 
lies of the students electing this course. 

“Departments of sociology will have to have 
active co-operation of social workers. Short talks 
to students by persons identified with social work 
will often serve to make the whole field more real 
and concrete than anything an instructor can 
say.” In our present national distress, when every 
social agency is harassed and burdened and tense, 
it may seem an extravagant hope to elicit from 
workers such service as Dr. McCormick suggests. 
D’Youville College, in planning the more expanded 
course in sociology, sought rather extensive agency 
co-operation; and not one request for lecture, 
demonstration, or discussion service was refused. 
Since the social worker’s slogan is Humani nihil 
alienum, should one hesitate to ask for service? 

Through a course in Medical-Social Problems, 
a closer bond was drawn between the eminent 
physicians of the city and the representatives of 
various social agencies. A suggestive outline for 
each lecture was prepared for the lecturers by a 
member of the college faculty; both physician and 
attending social worker studied the skeleton-lec- 
ture, each clothing it in his own way—the doctor 
preparing technical details, well within the under- 
standing of the student, of cause, detection, treat- 
ment, and prevention of the disease of which he 
was speaking; the social worker drawing from her 
practical experience actual medical cases, focusing 
on community resources for the care of such cases. 
Prior to the lecture period, physician and case 
worker held a conference so that duplication of 
subject matter might be avoided and clearness and 
practicability guaranteed. After the medical lec- 
ture there followed a period of discussion guided 
by a representative staff member of a social 
agency; during the period students were at liberty 
to ask any information desired; problems were 
Presented for class discussion; social work terms 
were used and explained; counsel was given. The 
doctor and the case worker were close partners 
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during the double period allotted; each was present 
at the other’s lecture or discussion. 

“ Perhaps even more effective is the use by agen- 
cies of more advanced students for some type of 
volunteer work. This may mean permitting the 
student to do some routine work in the field, such 
as delivering requisitions to families.” Here, too, 
we have found that community co-operation has 
not been wanting. Students at D’Youville have 
done selected field work, free from the more com- 
plex human problems or disheartening failures in 
life. They have been given instructions in budget- 
ing (with undoubted economic value to them- 
selves); they have assisted speech specialists in 
children’s work; they have collected clothing and 
bedding and redistributed them among the agencies’ 
clients. The local agencies have received the 
students into the many service departments, ex- 
plaining the routine work of each. Medical and 
mental clinics, hospitals, day nurseries, offices, state 
employment agencies, neighborhood houses, and 
health department have given them hearty wel- 
come, have explained details of their respective 
services, discussed the various filing systems as to 
merit, shown the necessity of keeping detailed data 
relative to clients, answered courteously, clearly, 
and fully, the many inquiries aroused in the active 
minds of the thoughtful young neophytes. 

The co-operation of social agencies in this course 
argues their recognition of a need and a means to 
acquaint the public with their “ philosophy, their 
techniques, their difficulties, and their accomplish- 
ments.” While of primary benefit to the educa- 
tional institution, a course such as Dr. McCormick 
suggests is of proved benefit to a city. Let a group 
of collegians interested in their work mingle (as 
they do mingle) with residents of north, south, 
east, and west sides, and interest in the cause is 
aroused and stimulated. Among the extra-mural 
groups with which the students are allied, there is 
almost certain to be a daily recital of scholastic 
activities, be it in lecture hall, gymnasium, chapel 
or on the campus. Sociology majors are the tongue 
of the co-operating agencies, heard by the attentive 
ears of parents, relatives, friends, and acquaint- 
ances. Let a listener speak a disparaging word, 
let him criticize what he calls “ red tape,” and that 
tongue becomes a trenchant sword, cutting through 
prejudice usually founded on ignorance. He who 
came to scoff remains to be enlightened. Mis- 
understandings are ended. With Kipling we may 
voice the happy conclusion 

When crew and captain understand each other 

to the core 


It takes a gale and more than a gale to put 
their ship ashore. 


S1steR SAINT Ursuta, Pu.D. 

















Book Reviews 


and Mapheus Smith. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1932, 412 pp., $3.50. 


One should be wary in approaching the first text- 
book in a yet untrodden field; the emphasis is too 
often on “covering” rather than on “ explaining.” 

Though the outline of the present book is logical 
and inclusive and the point of view is progressive, 
the materials on which they rest are neither exten- 
sive nor intensive. A list of the source materials 
included and not included would be revealing. The 
authors cite, for instance, the unpublished results 
of M.A. theses but not the unpublished results of 
the Harvard Crime Survey; they cite Miss Katha- 
rine Lenroot as author of an article in Hospital 
Social Service but fail to mention her work in The 
Child, the Family, and the Court. Their neglect 
of the materials from outside the United States is 
conspicuous. 

Notwithstanding the numerous sins of omission, 
the book is of use for introducing the subject of 
delinquency in elementary college courses on crim- 
inology and the family, and might provide a 
foundation for social case workers. Needless to 
emphasize, its use must be supplemented with more 
searching materials. 


Joend Map DELINQUENCY: Walter C. Reckless 


Grorrrey May 
Johns Hopkins University 


A’ Vickers: Sinclair Lewis. Doubleday 
Doran, New York, 1932, 562 pp., $2.50. 


Sinclair Lewis’ Ann Vickers has been reviewed 
as literature in almost every magazine and news- 
paper. Some condemn the book for its poor Eng- 
lish and confused style. Others are annoyed by 
the paragraphs lengthening into pages in which 
the author turns preacher, discoursing on family 
life in the provinces or the dreary, petty world of 
a woman's college campus in 1910. Comparisons 
with the author’s earlier novels blur the picture of 
Ann Vickers. Through most of the reviews runs 
praise for the vividness and effectiveness of the 
story. ° 
Not having to judge the book as literature, social 
workers may be glad that no less a writer than 
Sinclair Lewis has selected their world to portray 
with such reality. The social worker in literature 
for the most part has been alternately sentimental 
and hardhearted, but always maudlin. Ann Vickers 
is intelligent, strong, a modern woman concerned 
with general reforms and the individual affected 
by those reforms. She even pauses in her pursuit 
of a career for a year’s graduate study in serious 
preparation for entering the field of penology. 


Not only Ann Vickers but the group of charac- 
ters about her are flesh-and-blood people. Casual 
yet penetrating pictures are those of the band of 
suffrage workers in the middle western city, of the 
prison staffs and the inmates, of the sentimental 
wealthy woman who gives her money where she 
is sure it will bring the greatest return in pub- 
licity. Sinclair Lewis has somehow penetrated the 
everyday life of a cosmopolitan city. There are 
queer, pathetic, and bewildered people living in 
dingy apartments and calling themselves “ free.” 

Ann Vickers is a social worker and a woman. 
Her affairs with men bring into the picture a brief 
infatuation with a soldier, a marriage with a weak, 
childishly pathetic man, and a love affair with a 
Tammany judge who is convicted of misconduct 
in office. There will be protests against this side 
of Ann Vickers’ life—its inconsistency with her 
professional development, its sordidness, even vul- 
garity. What book of Sinclair Lewis has not 
called forth controversy? The Babbitts, the 
Arrowsmiths, and now the Ann Vickers insist that 
they are not like this. Yet the strength, the 
honesty, and the human quality of the portrayal 
remain. 

LEAH FEDER 
Washington University 


ROGRESSIVE Soctat Action: Edward T. 
Devine. Macmillan, N. Y., 1933, 218 pp., 
$1.75. 


There are two distinctly different types of 
socially-minded persons: those whose major inter- 
est is in social work, and those whose great en- 
thusiasm is for social action. The significance of 
the latter term varies greatly with the user. It 
may mean orderly social reconstruction and reor- 
ganization; frequently it signifies political action 
like Socialism, or even social revolution and Com- 
munism. Unfortunately, many enthusiasts for 
social action have little practical knowledge of 
either social diagnosis or social treatment. There- 
fore, this discussion of social action by an author 
who has had long, practical experience in the field 
of social work, is a valuable contribution. 

Dr. Devine believes that an emerging world 
order, as evidenced by such international activities 
as the Red Cross, World Court, League of Nations, 
Postal Union, and so on, seems to call for a 
“world citizenship.” This implies the necessity of 
education for such a world citizenship, and an 
understanding of its many problems and opportuni- 
ties. Debts, tariffs, and war organizations are dis- 
cussed, and “practicable measures” suggested. 
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“Economic Citizenship” is the term used by the 
author to emphasize our economic responsibilities. 
He touches upon the social philosophy which 
seems to underlie economic questions, and briefly 
analyzes the problems of poverty, disease, and 
crime. The interpretation of the whole housing 
problem is particularly interesting, and should be 
useful to many students; although the “ immediate 
program” which is suggested seems more like a 
distant dream of the Kingdom of Heaven than an 
immediate program. 

The religious emphasis at the end of the book is 
gratifying. The need for religious responsibility 
is summed up in the term, “ religious citizenship.” 
After the usual cry of social actionists for salva- 
tion by social method, there is here a glimpse of 
that vision without which the people perish, in the 
words, “For this there is no remedy but a new 
spiritual life.’ Even the best social methodists 
cannot get along without good case work, which 
Father O’Grady used to call “ character building.” 
The author, in his emphasis upon the importance 
of personal character, disagrees with himself that 
Christianity is “essentially a program of social 
action.” Christianity will doubtless result in that 
in the long run; but essentially it is concerned with 
spirit and personality. The book includes a narra- 
tive of the development of social attitudes in the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant churches, and 
an excellent summary of their pronouncements on 
social ideals. 

So large a territory is covered in a comparatively 
short book, that, like most bird’s-eye views, some 
of it is hazy and nebulous. The subject does not 
easily lend itself to anything very concrete and 
practical. Many will disagree with some of the 
author’s recommendations, and will regret that he 
fails to perceive that a man may believe in military 
training and adequate defense without being a mili- 
tarist. But in spite of all that, and even for one 
who is more interested in social work than in social 
action, it is a good book to read and to own. It 
adds another to the long list of excellent books 
written by Dr. Devine. 


Fioyp VAN KEvuREN 
Social Service Commission, Diocese of 
New York 


MERGENCY ReELieF IN’ PENNSYLVANIA: 
Arthur Dunham. Public Charities Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1933, 30 

pp., $.25. 


In this little pamphlet Mr. Dunham apparently 
achieves his purpose of giving “the essential facts 
about emergency relief in Pennsylvania—as clearly, 
accurately and concisely as possible.” It is intended 
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to be an “objective presentation with a minimum 
of comment.” 

In describing the state board, the state staff and 
the county organizations, he pictures something that 
is rapidly moving and developing and carries us 
along with these developments. In a final section 
on some factors in the Pennsylvania situation he 
makes suggestions as to the need in the state, both 
from the standpoint of the money needed and of 
the best development of the administration. 

Anyone interested in the development of state 
programs for unemployment relief or in social 
work in Pennsylvania will find this little booklet 
most valuable. 

MANFRED LILLIEFORS 


HE Cost or Livinc In THE UNITED STATES 
In 1931: New York National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1932, 52 pp., $1.00. 


An INTERNATIONAL Enguiry Into Costs oF 
Livinc (A comparative study of workers’ living 
costs in Detroit and fourteen European cities) : 
International Labor Office, No. 17 of Series N, 
League of Nations. Available in the United 
States through the American Agent, World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, Massachusetts, 1931, 
210 pp., $1.75. 


The first of these is a supplement to The Cost 
of Living, 1914-1930, published last year by the 
same organization, and may be accepted as the best 
current study of comparative, real costs of living. 
It gives a clear picture of the present situation, in 
terms not only of percentages and actual prices 
but also of standards of living. 

The second book is probably the first attempt to 
compare standards of living in different countries. 
It presents a vastly interesting picture—as well as 
some of the problems of comparison due to 
emphases given by various cultures in small as 
well as in large matters (such as the use of certain 
kinds of meats in the United States for which 
European groups have various substitutes and 
similar differences in kinds of dwellings acceptable 
to the different cultures). 

In spite of these handicaps the book presents an 
unusual and valuable effort to study an interna- 
tional problem of fundamental importance. 


Francis H. McLean 


OUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND KITCHENS: 
Edited by John M. Gries and James Ford. 

The President’s Conference on Home Build- 

ing and Home Ownership, 1932, 228 pp., $1.15. 
With the welfare of the family as its ultimate 
aim, the committee responsible for Household 











Management and Kitchens considers the physical 
aspects of the house and its equipment; the adap- 
tation of working space to the needs of the family; 
efficient management of household operations; 
ways in which the buying or building of the house 
may be financed; and budgeting the family income 
to make desires become realities. The Committee 
has studied causes of fatigue and efficiency in the 
home with special reference to time, money, and 
effort involved. 

The basic standards suggested for proper hous- 
ing construction are such as to insure safety, 
health, comfort, and privacy. They aim to elim- 
inate fatigue to the greatest possible extent. They 
keep in mind the desirability of provision for the 
development of the “qualities that lead to the 
enrichment of life.” 

The interest which this book holds for the social 
worker, especially for those who are working for 
better housing conditions, is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing quotation: “Good housing is of impor- 
tance, not only because the activities of the home 
can be greatly simplified, but also because family 
relationships are not subject to such severe strains 
where there is the opportunity for privacy and 
following one’s interest without interruption.” 


Lucy H. Gmietr 
New York A.1.C.P. 
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Some Basic 
Statistics in 


Social Work 


By Philip Klein, with the collaboration of 
Ruth Voris 


The use of these statistics “derived from 
data of family agencies in the city of New 
York,” is a pioneering enterprise in the 
study of social work. Something better 
than muddling through is needed for effec- 
tive social work, and this book is a step 
in the right direction, and a study up- 
on which others, now unwritten, may be 
based. New York School of Social Work 
Publications, $3.50. 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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Work 
IV. Setting Up the Agency 
V. The Social Worker 
VI. Rural Case Work 
VII. Office Administration and Recording 
VIII. Scope of Work and Partnership with 
the Community 
IX. Interpretation and Finance 
X. Relationships of Board and Worker 
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Preparation for Social Work 


In Approved Schools of Social Work 


° 


OR positions of responsibility and leadership in the various 


fields of social work special preparation is essential. 
American Association of Schools of Professional 


The 
Social 


Work submits for your information and guidance the following 


list of member schools in which accredited courses 
Correspondence with individual schools is 


work are given. 
recommended. 


Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of 
Social Economy & Social Research 


University of California, Berkeley 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 


Fordham University 
811 Woolworth Building, New York City 
School of Sociology and Social Service 


Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 
71 West 47 Street, New York City 


Indiana University, Indianapolis 
Training Course for Social Work 


Loyola University, Chicago 
School of Social Work 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor . 
Curriculum in Social Work 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Training Course for Social and Civic Work 


University of Missouri, Columbia 
Curriculum in Public Welfare 


in social 


National Catholic School of Social Service 
Washington, D. C. 


New York School of Social Work 
122 East 22 Street, New York City 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
School of Social Administration 


The Pennsylvania School of Social and 
Health Work 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


Simmons College School of Social Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 


Smith College School for Social Work 
Northampton, Mass. 


University of So. California, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 


Tulane University, New Orleans 
School of Social Work 


Washington University, St. Louis 
Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


College of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Course in Social Work 
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